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PREFACE. 




N sending forth another of my Italian stories, 
many of which are narratives of my own ex- 
perience in that charming land, it is with 
. the hope that this one may meet with the 
same cordial reception which marked the appearance 
of the others. 

During a residence of some years in the North of 
Italy, I visited the lovely and interesting scenes my pen 
has, I fear, but feebly described. In the tortuous caverns 
of the Alps, I saw with tear-filled eyes the proofs of 
the sorrows and tribulations endured by God's faithful 
people in those lonely places ; and many a mournful 
tale of suffering and woe is still extant in the families 
of those whose forefathers were the victims of tor- 
tures almost too fearful to mention. These facts, in my 
humble judgment, tend to show that the Valdese Chris- 
tians of the Piedmontese Valleys, and their brethret* 
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in Christ, the Albigenses, were God's peculiar people, 
chosen by Him to preserve, in its purity that faith 
once delivered to the saints \ for nothing but the sus- 
taining arm of the Lord could have supported them 
in their fearful agonies, so that they endured all things 
rather than deny their faith. 

Even some of those who professed a different creed 
were frequently led to exclaim, " If the tenets these 
people profess be false, they must fall to the ground 
without all these burnings and tortures ; but if true, 
why then, woe to they who by their teaching rob the 
soul of its holy rest on a crucified Saviour alone" 

In these perilous times of Papal aggression, it be- 
hoves every Christian who wields the pen, more 
especially women, to show the truth as it is in Jesus, 
bereft of that gaudy finery which appeals to the 
senses without touching the heart : and if my little 
book should prove a light, even of mediocre brightness 
to some one wandering in the darkness of supersti- 
tion, it will not have been written in vain. 

A. C. DE TERGOLINA. 
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INTRODUCTION. 




LOVE the mountains, but I love better the 
valleys, and especially those which nestle 
at the foot of the Piedmontese Alps. 
When tired with study or depressed with 
care, a stroll among their green freshness always 
cheered and refreshed me ; so one breezy evening in 
early summer, when the mulberry trees and vines were 
fragrant of young leaves and sweet blossoms, I turned 
my steps for my usual after-dinner walk towards the 
vineyards and pasture-grounds of the Val Felice, — to 
me the most charming of those Alpine valleys. 

The Val Felice, like many of its sister valleys, has 
been more than once the scene of those fearful con- 
flicts which, during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, were so frequent between the Roman 
Catholics of Savoy and their subjects who were Re- 
formed Christians of the Valleys, for then the green 
mountain slopes were crimsoned with the blood of 
these truly religious people ; their modest temples of 
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worship razed to the ground ; their wives and daugh- 
ters outraged, and then slain, by the emissaries of 
Papal Rome, whose blood -red footsteps on the Alps 
had changed the sweet Eden of the Piedmontese 
Valleys into a ghastly wilderness of death. 

I had arrived at the end of my walk, and was 
standing musing on those fearful past and gone 
times, when my reverie was interrupted by the 
sound of a gentle voice inviting me to enter and rest 
myself, and, looking up, I found that I had wandered 
unknowingly into a part of the private grounds be- 
longing to the minister's house. I excused myself 
as well as I could to her of the gentle voice, who 
now seconded her invitation by a movement at once 
kindly and dignified, to which I responded by frankly 
accepting the proffered courtesy ; and entering, I 
seated myself on the rustic seat just within the rose- 
covered porch. 

The beauty of the little domain, and the grandeur 
of the surrounding scenery, formed a pleasant theme 
of conversation ; and after I had quite rested, — not 
wishing to intrude too long on the Signora*s time, — 
T rose to wish her the ^^felice notte,^ and to thank her 
for her hospitality, when she said I must not go with- 
out seeing her flower-garden, leading me through a 
large hall with a bright red-tiled floor on to a green 
terrace, where, at the bottom of a bank of wild thyme 
and southernwood, the bee-hives stood, whilst the 
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lower garden, to which we descended by steps cut in 
the sod, was full of cyclamens, oleanders, and gladi- 
olas, making the gayest and prettiest-looking place I 
had ever seen. 

The shadows were now falling across the valleys, 
and lights beginning to twinkle in the cottage win- 
dows, as we returned to the house, whose flower- 
shaded casements and many gables looked picture- 
like in the soft gloaming. I was turning round to 
admire the great neatness of the room through which 
the Signora conducted me from the gardens, when my 
attention was taken by an object which made me 
stop, and ask permission to inspect it. 

On an old-fashioned bureau, which stood behind 
the door through which we had passed, stood a glass- 
case, and under it was placed a long tress of faded 
blonde hair, twisted with that which had once been 
white ribbon, now scarcely to be recognised ; close 
by it was a shorter lock of a darker hue, a small high- 
heeled slipper of a fashion dating back two and a 
.half centuries, and a little cup or vase of the same 
antique period, containing that which appeared to be 
the dust and ashes of dead and gone flowers, com- 
pleted the list of the articles under the glass-case. 

" There is a touching story concerning those re- 
lics,*' said the Signora; "they belonged to an ances- 
tress of mine who suff*ered in the persecutions against 
the Valdesi, in or about the year i6 — . The history 
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of her pure life, and tragic though triumphant death, 
forms one of the most interesting facts of that fearful 
time ; and as I have them roughly written out, if you 
would like to look through them, or make use of 
them, you are perfectly welcome." 

I very gladly accepted the Signora's courteous offer, 
and, truly pleased with her gentle courtesy — for which 
the Valdesi are celebrated — I again wished her the 
felicissima notte, and returning home through the 
quiet moonlit valleys, I took my place in my most 
easy of all easy-chairs to read the story which I have 
written in the following pages, my eyes often dimmed 
with tears, and my heart full of, I hope, a just indig- 
nation at cruelties as bad, or worse, than those prac- 
tised in barbarous nations, under the false name of a 
religion whose mission was *' peace on earth, and 
good-will towards men." 
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CHAPTER I. 




THE PASTOR AND HIS B'AMILY. 

**We are beset 
By snares on every side, and we must learn, 
In silence and in patience, to endure. 
Talk not of vengeance ! for that word means — death ! " 

— Hemans. 

T was on a bitter cold evening in the winter 
of 1 6 — , that two persons were making 
their way down the steep mountain path 
which led to the Val Felice in the Pied- 
montese Alps. 

The snow was falling in blinding masses which 
threatened to hide the road from the travellers, but 
they braved the terrors of the storm right manfully, 
a prayer ever and again issuing from their lips to 
Almighty God for protection from the dangers which 
beset them on every side. 

" I can see the light in the window, papa, at last," 
said the younger of the two persons — (they were the 
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Pastor of the church in the valley, and his son Um- 
berto) — " Susine has placed it so that we may know 
that they are watching for and expecting us." 

" Now God be praised," replied the Pastor, " that 
I also can see it, for I had begun to fear we had lost 
our way ; but that little light — ah ! how it cheers my 
heart to see it ! — has given me fresh strength, for it 
seems like an answer to a prayer I said but now. 
May it please the Almighty that all our supplications 
for help be as graciously answered, particularly those 
which ask protection from the perils which I have 
every reason to fear threaten us on account of our 
faith; may our Father's hand lead us on even to 
the end ! " 

" Cosi sia (amen), caro papa miOy to that prayer," 
said Umberto, the toilsome nature of the way prevent- 
ing further words. 

And now the tempest grew louder, and the wind 
began to blow in more frequent gusts, making it 
almost impossible for the travellers to keep their feet ; 
but the little light ahead still shone steadily before 
them through the mist of snow and rain. At last they 
turned round a point in the narrow road, which took 
them inside the palisades leading to the pasture- 
grounds, and opening a little gate, they came in sight 
of their home. 

A loud baying from a fine St Bernard mastiff told 
the family that the travellers had returned safely, and 
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in a few minutes they were in the bright-looking 
" tinello^^ or general room, where, by the side of a 
cheerful wood-fire, they told of the dangers encoun- 
tered in their journey. 

The Pastor Bonelli's family consisted of his wife, 
who was still young, and, from her look of sweet 
contentment, still beautiful, twin daughters of sixteen 
years, and one son, the Umberto of our story. 

It was very pleasant to the husband and father the 
loving welcome he received on his return home. His 
wife, with gentle, womanly kindness, divested him of 
his snow-laden clothes, whilst Susine — she who had 
placed the light — prepared the refreshments so much 
needed by her father and brother. 

Ninetta, the younger of the twins by five minutes, 
and who was the pet and plaything of the household, 
was flitting about hither and thither like a young 
bird, thinking she was doing a great deal — which was 
perhaps true — her joyous nature making happy all 
around her. 

Umberto, the only son, his father's help and com- 
panion, had just completed his fourteenth year, and 
gave promise of becoming a real comfort to his 
parents. 

The religious sect of the Valdese were most par- 
ticular in their ideas of the manners and conduct of 
their young members ; the Signora Bonelli therefore 
had- been most careful in educating her twin daugh- 
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ters. She had taught them that, as Christians, who 
professed to follow with diligence the precepts laid 
down in the New Testament, their first duty was 
the subjugation of those passiens which destroy the 
dignity of womanhood, such as bad temper, pride, 
selfishness, &c., &c.; that the gracious gift of personal 
beauty was nothing but a snare of the worst kind to 
its possessor, unless the mind corresponded to the 
beauty of the person. Thus the charms of form and 
feature with which the sisters were so richly endowed 
were never vaunted ; their fine auburn hair was 
simply braided under the tall, snow-white cap usually 
worn by the maidens of the Valleys ; the fashion of 
their dress corresponding in its Puritan-like plainness 
and neatness to their position and religion. 

Having thus introduced the family of the Pastor 
and his wife to our readers, we again take up the 
incidents of our tale. 

The young people and their parents were seated 
quietly after the return of the travellers, each at their 
usual occupation, when a shout was heard above the 
noise of the tempest, followed by a loud beating at 
the gate, which told them that some benighted one 
asked shelter fi"om the storm. 

Umberto was the first to reach the door, which, 
when opened, gave admittance to a young man in 
the dress of a Valdensian student, whom he welcomed 
as Claude Beltrami, ushering him into the room where 
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the family were assembled, by whom he was received 
with every mark of kindness. 

The newcomer was being prepared by the Pastor 
Bonelli for the work of the ministry, and had his 
abode in the next hamlet. He had long been on terms 
of aflfectionate intimacy with the home-circle at the 
cottage, but the bonds had become more closely drawn 
together during the last year, when Claude Beltrami 
became the promised husband of sweet Susine Bonelli. 

*' I did not expect you to-night," said the Signora 
Bonelli ; " the storm would, I thought, have kept you 
at home. But what is it? You look distressed, troubled. 
Can my husband or myself do anything to assist you ? 
If so, pray tell me." 

"No, dear Signora; pardon me, and thank you; but" 
— turning to the Pastor, who was sitting half asleep 
by the fire, tired with the fatigues of the day — " I wish 
to have a talk with my friend there when the even- 
ing duties are over." 

This roused the Pastor, who reminded his wife that 
their usual hour for retiring was already past. The 
farm servants, a man and a woman, were then called 
in, and the family seated themselves in readiness for 
the simple evening service of devotion with which the 
day was always closed. The portion of Scripture was 
read, and then all sung one of those hymns extant 
among the Valdese, the solemn sounds seeming to 
fill the hearts of all who sung with love to Christ 



who had redeemed them ; and strengthened and re- 
freshed, the Pastor with upraised hands commended 
his loved ones to the care of Him who neither slum- 
bereth nor sleepeth. The Signora and her children 
then retired to rest, no shadow of the coming sorrow 
breaking their peaceful slumbers. Sleep on, and take 
your rest ! for the day and the hour is at hand when 
the Master will have need of ye ! 





CHAPTER II. 



BAD TIDINGS. 



** Hold down thy head, and let me whisper low the wretched 
news, 
Lest the chaste ears of those who sit around should hear it ! " 




ND now, caro Beltrami, what is it that trou- 
bles you? " said Pastor Bonelli; " for I see 
that it must be something of more import 
than I had at first imagined ; is it not so ? '' 
" It is," replied Beltrami ; " and if I could have 
spared you and yours the knowledge which I have of 
the bitter time that is approaching, you know how 
gladly I would have done so. God grant that it may 
not be yet too late to do something ; but I felt that I 
must see you, and make known to you that which has 
come to my knowledge." 

" I am ready to hear what you have to tell me, dear 
friend ; for whatever it may be, we know that it is all 

B 
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ordered by Infinite Wisdom, which cannot err. We 
have often tasted of God's abundant and multiplied 
mercies, and that must strengthen us to receive what- 
ever suffering it is His good pleasure to send us, 
remembering that from chastisement or discipline 
strong consolation may be drawn ; for we know that 
the Lord Jesus, while He chastened, yet declared at 
the same time that He loved us." 

" True, most true," said Claude ; " and I pray that 
the same spirit of submission as yours may be vouch- 
safed to me. And now let me relate that which 
brought me to you this night." 

" I think," said Beltrami, " that you are aware of 
the friendship which exists — ^although not openly — 
between the Padre Paulo and myself, one of the 
monks of the Abbey near the Fort of Pignerolo. Re- 
turning this morning from visiting the Signora Stomelli, 
whose husband is dangerously ill, I met the Padre, 
who, after walking a few steps with me, looked cau- 
tiously up and down the pass, and seeming assured that 
no one was near, he told me, in an agitated whisper, 
that he had something of great import to tell me. 
<You know,' said the good old Padre, *how much 
I disagree with the conduct of those who so cruelly 
persecute the Valdese " Religionists " of these valleys ; 
therefore, when one of our brethren returned yester- 
noon from visiting at the fort near Pignerolo, I made 
up my mind to tell you he brought the news that the 
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Piedmontese troops had received orders to be ready 
at a minute's notice to march into the Valleys, and 
with fire and sword put to death the " Barbets " — thus 
he was pleased to style you all — ^who would not bow 
to the edicts and ceremonies of the Roman Church 
within three days.' " 

The Pastor sat looking as though lost for some 
minutes ; he then turned to Beltrami a face from 
which all the tranquillity of an hour before had de- 
parted, and groaning aloud in the agony of his spirit, 
as he thought of the ties of home and family, he fell 
on his knees, and words half choked with sobs came 
from his trembling lips, " O Father of all they who 
put their trust in Thee ! support me and give me 
power to protect those jewels of my life and' heart, 
my wife and my children, against those who seek 
their lives; that, whilst using those lawful means 
which Thou hast permitted us for our defence, we 
may still place out trust in Thy loving mercy, re- 
maining steadfast to the end." 

Beltrami was much moved, for his kind tutor was. 
to him like a dearly-loved elder brother; and the 
" Amen " which came from his lips as he and the 
Pastor rose from their knees — for the young man had 
also knelt — was like an assurance of his intention to 
join him in assisting his family, and helping him to 
defend his property from those who would come to 
destroy it. The inhabitants of the Valleys kiieN ^^<^xsv 
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bitter experience that the soldiers would come down 
upon them with fire and sword before they could get 
away, and that when those who succeeded in leaving 
their pleasant homes were indeed en route for other 
places, their belongings would be burnt and destroyed, 
— the meaning of the Government being the entire 
extirpation of those whom they called " heretics " from 
Piedmont The Pastor and Beltrami communed to- 
gether until late into the night, and when the morning 
dawned, they ascended to that part of the defile in the 
mountain where they could see the road firom whence 
the marauders must come ; but nothing was to be seen 
save the quiet valleys at their feet, and the grand, snow- 
covered mountains, which now began to glisten with the 
rays of the rising sun. " Safe for to-day, dear friend, I 
hope," said Beltrami; "yet we must still be on the alert; 
for although the edict says * three days,' depend on 
it they will do as in other times — put everything but 
their own thirst for our blood at defiance, and come 
down on these doomed valleys at any moment" 

" Let us hope your fears are greater than the reality," 
said Pastor Bonelli. " And now let us return to the 
cottage, and tell my wife and children, as gently as 
may be, that which we have to fear." They entered 
the cottage just as the Signora, assisted by Susine and 
Ninetta, had prepared the breakfast of goat's milk and 
cheese, with dried fruits and meal-cakes; but the 
troubled looks of the Pastor and Claude turned their 
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half-uttered morning salutation into anxious inquiries 
as to what had .come to pass. 

Pastor Bonelli seemed for a few minutes incapable 
of speaking, looking towards Beltrami as though ask- 
ing him to tell the evil tidings ; but he, naturally 
enough, was doing his best to comfort Susine, whose 
sensitive nerves had caught the infection of fear all 
too quickly; seeing which, the agitated man proceeded 
to tell his family the reason of his inquietude. 

"My wife — my children," said Bonelli, "it has 
pleased Almighty God that we are threatened with 
much suffering for His name's sake, which has been 
the case with our brethren many times and often, — 
Satan having instigated men to commit such deeds 
of cruelty as human nature recoils to think of. But 
remember, should the worst arrive to me, and, in 
defending the lives of those who are so dear to me, I 
should fall, do not forget that there is no death to the 
believer; it is simply a falling asleep to the sorrows 
and cares of this sinful world, to awake with Jesus in 
those mansions prepared for His people from before 
the foundation of the world : therefore be strong to 
endure and to suffer, and above all things to over- 
come ; for what says the Scripture of him who over- 
cometh ? — " Him will I acknowledge before my 
Father and His holy angels ! " 

All were in tears whilst the Pastor said his earnest 
and touching say; his wife crept closer to his side, as 
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though she were in fear of loosing him then ; and he, 
when he looked upon her, and thought of all her 
truth and love, her wife-like devotion to him, and 
her unceasing care for their children, the idea of her 
as a widow, and their offspring as orphans, was too 
much for his kindly nature to support, and leaning his 
head on the shoulder of his wife, his strength gave 
way, and Bonelli wept aloud. 

His wife could scarcely endure this extra strain 
upon her nerves, but, with a true spirit of self-denial, 
she succeeded in calming herself, and after some time 
her husband also, inducing him to take the repose 
of which he was in so much need to enable him to 
convene a meeting with his fellow-pastors, to take 
into consideration what was to be done so as to cir- 
cumvent as much as possible the designs of their 
enemies. 

It was mid-day when the pastor awoke, somewhat 
strengthened and refreshed by rest and earnest prayer 
to God. Just as he was about to descend to the 
parlour, the loud beating of a drum sounded in his 
startled ears, bringing back to him all the fear and 
unrest of the previous night. 

With a sinking at his heart, of which his calm 
demeanour gave no outward sign, he made his way 
into the room where his wife and children were assem- 
bled, their pallid faces and anxious looks telling him 
that they also had heard the fearful sound. 
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'Twas now the Pastor who strove to comfort them, 
promising that himself and Beltrami, who had re- 
mained to protect them whilst he reposed, would 
proceed to the village, and endeavour to find out the 
meaning of the sounds they had heard. 

Accordingly, in a short time, they set out, aniving 
in the Piazza just as an officer of the Duke of Savoy, 
and one of the Roman Catholic delegates with their 
respective attendants, entered it by the other route. 





CHAPTER III. 



THE EDICT. 




** Lord, save Thy people ! " 

|HE people of the Valleys had heard the omi- 
nous sound of the drum, as was shown by 
the number who were congregated in and 
about the Piazza, by whom the Pastor and 
Beltrami were received with many marks of respect. 

The officer having taken his place, the drum was 
again beat, and he then read the following edict : — 
" Know all men, by command of His Highness the 
Duke of Savoia, those of the inhabitants of these Alpine 
valleys who are known as the Valdensian heretics, 
are ordered to depart from all the townships and 
villages therein, within three days, under pain of death 
and confiscation of lands and houses, should they fail 
to do so, unless they can prove satisfactorily that they 
have become good Roman Catholics;" ending by de- 
claring that they who dissuaded their friends or rela- 
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tions from becoming converted to the Roman Catholic 
faith, should also suffer the same penalties ! All lis- 
tened with dismay to the cruel edict, but none dared 
make any remark; and as the Pastor and Beltrami 
turned to greet those other pastors who were there, no 
words were needed to say how each heart sympathised 
with the other, in this the hour of their mutual dis- 
tress. Many women were also in the Piazza whose 
agonised faces told how direful were their forebodings; 
and then, as though the time for endurance were past, 
there arose a sound which may well make a part of 
the horrors of that place where God is not — where the 
sight of His presence can never shine — namely, the 
voice of weeping from mothers who held infants in 
their arms; and as their sobs grew deeper, they pressed 
the babes, whose tiny faces were wet with their mothers' 
bitter tears, closer to theh: loving hearts. 

Full well they knew what sort of mercy they must 
expect from those men who pervert the laws of the 
living God, teaching for His doctrines the traditions 
of men; who are deprived, by their false vows, of all 
the tender relations of life, which were meant by a 
merciful God to be the solace of man's ruder life, 
and which our Saviour himself sanctified and blessed; 
when He taught His people to call Him Father, thus 
making holy the name of parent. 

Pastor Bonelli had convened a meeting with his 
brother ministers, to take place that same evening at 
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the cottage. Seven o'clock was the time named; and 
from the circumstance of there being several roads 
from the adjoining villages to the Pastor's dwelling, it 
was thought advisable that each one who came should 
arrive by one of these routes, and thus all suspicion of 
a meeting would be avoided. 

When the hour had sounded, all had arrived in 
silence and at different times. The windows were then 
closed with shutters and bars ; the doors were made 
fast, as though the family had retired for the night; and 
no light was permitted but that in the room where the 
pastors met. 

The men who sat round the table that night to con- 
sider what was best to be done to meet the peril in 
whicli they were placed, were tall and stalwart, bronzed 
by the sunny mountain air and out-door occupation, 
deep-set gray eyes and high prominent noses, whilst their 
severe Puritan ideas of the Christian character gave to 
their whole appearance that look of dignified solem- 
nity which well befitted the grave times in which they 
lived, — times when the ministers of God's Word were 
obliged to be His soldiers also, fighting for their faith, 
as others fight for home, country, and friends ! 

The leader of the Valdensian church, or " Moder- 
ator," now rose to address his brethren, and turning 
his noble grief-stricken face to heaven, he prayed for 
light to guide his persecuted people out of the dark- 
ness which overshadowed them. "Keep not Thou 
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silence, O Lord," pleaded he. " Hold not Thy peace, 
and be not still; turn us again unto Thee; let us 
remember all Thy past kindness, and, above all, ac- 
knowledge Thy unimpeachable justice, that it is of 
Thy mercy we are not consumed, because Thy com- 
passion is as great as Thy mercy is everlasting ! " 

Thus spoke the good Valdensian moderator, 
Signor Nanadini, pleading for himself and his suffer- 
ing brethren, finishing by asking the Almighty to 
guide them in safety to whatever place their persecu- 
tors might cause them to flee. 

Each pastor then gave his advice, which resolved 
itself into all deeming it useless to resist the edict, — 
their numbers were not sufficient ; but that those who 
intended endeavouring to save any of their belong- 
ings, should contrive to hide their families in some of 
the caverns with which that part of the Alpine range 
abounded, themselves returning at the proper time to 
the valley so as to save, if possible, something of their 
property from the lawless rabble of monks and 
soldiers who would destroy it ; and also to let their 
enemies the Roman Catholics see that they had 
courage to withstand oppression, and to fight for their 
rights. The meeting then broke up; and the pastors 
departed as they came, one by one, and, as they 
thought, unseen; but concealed behind a clump of 
laurel bushes, like another serpent among the flowers 

of Eden, was one, a priest, who noted each pastor as 
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he left the cottage ; and when all had gone, he took 
his stealthy way towards the convent, higher up the 
mountain pass. 

The earliest peep of dawn saw the family at the 
cottage up, and all endeavouring to do his or her 
part towards the preparations requisite to meet the 
emergency in which they were placed ; it being neces- 
sary that they should leave, or seem to leave, the 
valley within the three days. Umberto had always 
been fond of exploring the various defiles and caves 
of the mountains which were nearest the valley; some- 
times it was for his own pleasure, at others to search 
for the medicinal herbs his mother required for her 
own family's use, and the sick of her husband's flock ; 
for the wives of the Valdese ministers were, in those 
primitive times, as much healers of the bodies as 
their husbands were of the souls of their people. The 
boy's knowledge, therefore, would now be found of 
use. 

" I know of a cave so secure," said he, when told of 
his father's intention to conceal his family, if possible, 
until the persecution was over, " that no one would 
have an idea of its existence, for I have passed it 
many many times without seeing it; but one day, 
when I was chasing a tiny camozza, I pulled aside 
the thick undergrowth to look where it had gone, 
and I perceived a passage, which, on entering, I found 
led to a cave having two chambers beyond." 
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" The very place," said the Pastor ; and let it be 
your care, aided by old Teofilo, to take as many 
things there as possible for your mother's comfort. 
The old mule cart will not be noticed, particularly 
among the many different vehicles which will be 
leaving the valley this day and to-morrow carrying 
our persecuted brethren and their belongings to other 
hamlets, and even to distant Geneva." 

Before that day was over Umberto had more than 
fulfilled his father's commands. He had conveyed 
mattresses and blankets — well knowing the cold they 
would have to endure — as well as provisions, and many 
useful things which the wiser head of old Teofilo had 
suggested. 

The whole valley was one scene of movement, the 
people making ready their belongings for the exodus 
of the next two days. 

Before Beltrami left the cottage that night he came 
to the Pastor Bonelli, evidently much disturbed, 
which led to the latter remarking it. ** Tell me what 
is troubling you," said the Pastor. " Have Susine 
and you had any misunderstanding ? " 

" No, dear friend," replied Beltrami; "but I have that 
to say to you which will, I hope, be received in the 
spirit I mean it. It has been on my mind ever since 
the moment in which that cruel edict was read, that, 
as my dear Susine is to be my wife, God permit- 
ting, in the coming spring, if she were to become 
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mine by that dear tie now, I should be much more 
able to defend her, or even, were it necessary, take 
her with me to my friends in the south. Tis not the 
time for marrying, and giving in marriage," continued 
the young man ; "but I throw myself on your kindness 
to understand how I should then have the right to 
take care of her in a way that now I cannot." 

The Pastor looked very grave at Beltrami's propo- 
sition, and Susine bent lower over her knitting. A 
silence stole over them for some little time ; till at 
length the Signora Bonelli approached her husband 
saying, " I quite agree with him, marito mio caro. We 
have no right to lessen his power to protect her whom 
he so truly loves ; and you, yes, it will help you, for 
you will have one who is really of us to be with you, 
and assist you in that which is before us." 

" There is truth in that you say, my friend," said 
the Pastor ; " and my wife here always knows what is 
best ; but we have yet to learn what my little Susine 
thinks about it all. Look up, my child, and let us at 
least judge of what your wishes are." 

"Speak, my beloved," said Beltrami; "and tell 
your parents that you are willing to put your hand in 
mine, giving me the power to protect you amid all the 
perils which loom around us. Say but one little word, 
and my heart will hear it, if it be but * yes ! * " 

Susine raised her eyes for one minute to her lover's 
face — a look which speedily brought him to her side 
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— and then turning to her mother, she hid her face in 
her bosom, giving her hand to Beltrami, who took it 
with a deep and respectful joy, which was very touch- 
ing to see. 

The Pastor and his wife looked on with a pleased 
look in their eyes, to see the deep affection their 
young daughter had inspired in the heart of one who 
was in every way worthy of her ; and then he in a 
few kindly words gave his full consent to Beltrami 
and Susine becoming man and wife, suggesting that, 
as, please God, their Sabbath would be passed in 
the cave on the mountain, he would perform the 
marriage ceremony at the morning service, which he 
should hold with himself and his family, knowing 
that, as they were driven from their churches — for 
all had been closed by order — their worship would 
be as acceptable to God when performed in the 
cavern, because offered in spirit and in truth. The 
Pastor finished by placing Susine in the arms of her 
future husband, saying, **Take her, my son; and 
though now you sow in tears, may you reap in joy." 
And Beltrami took her, murmuring words of love and 
devotion, and calling her his own — his wife. 
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CHAPTER IV. 




THE EXODUS. 

** And must this be ? 
Heaven, thou art merciful ! oh, bid our souls 
Depart together rather than have this dread fate ! " 

EXT day the exodus from the Valleys be- 
gan, and truly the sight was a cruel one ! 
Wives and husbands, old men and helpless 
infants, left their beloved homes with such 
bitter grief as none can imagine but those who have 
suffered the like pangs. A fearful dread of those 
terrible to-morrows, which would see them travelling 
over the ice and snow of the mountain passes, made 
even the strongest breathe an agonised prayer to 
God for help to bear all the misery which was be- 
fore them. 

In the cottage of the Pastor everything was pre- 
pared for their departure. Old Teofilo and Umberto 
had made many secret journeys to the cavern since 
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the first one, each time taking something which 
would make the place less prison-like to those who 
must make *it their home. Their great dread was 
from the monks. -Directly the edict of expulsion had 
been made known, these men had been creeping 
about the mountains, searching here and spying 
there, so that great discretion was necessary in all 
their movements, lest they should draw down upon 
themselves the notice of these cruel men. 

At length that bitter day drew to its close ; the 
Pastor's leave-taking with his people having been the 
most trying of all the trying scenes through which he 
and his family had passed. Many of those who were 
about to journey, they knew not whither, he and his 
wife had known and loved for years. Some he had 
baptized j others he had married ; and all had some 
act of kindness by which to remember them both. 
And now, the night came on cold, intensely so, and 
frosty, yet how beautiful ! but the lovely scene which 
lay panorama-like before and around the Pastor's 
dwelling, was not observed by the betrothed pair, 
who stood at an upper window, speaking in hushed 
whispers of their past happiness, and trying to give 
each other hope for the future. 

Poor Susine 1 her heart was very sad, as she men- 
tally took leave of every beloved spot, now doubly 
dear to her in the prospect of never seeing it again I 
There down in the hollow, by the ilex and sycamore 
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trees, was her father's church, where, ever since 
she was a toddling wee thing, she had been 
taught step by step the value of a holy life and 
conversation. Beyond the little -temple were the 
meadow-lands where she and Ninetta had sought 
many times and often for the early violets and 
primroses, and where they also kept their various 
pets, one of which was a lamb, who^e plaintive bleat- 
ing she could now hear from its pen in the stable. 

Memory was busy in both her heart and that of 
Beltrami, as they stood in sorrow too great for words, 
looking on these loved scenes. The moon rose in 
solemn majesty over the tall crest of Monte Vandeline, 
making the sweet, quiet valley and its surrounding moun- 
tains look as though photographed in silver ; the cas- 
cades, which in the soft summer-time made such sweet 
babbling music, had become, in falling, frozen into a 
thousand fantastic shapes, whose varied and pellucid 
colours made the grotto over and into which they 
had tumbled look like an enchanted one. Beltrami 
and Susine still looked on, as though they could 
not leave so much beauty — a few murmured words 
of loving sympathy now and again alone breaking 
the silence in which they seemed bound ; and so 
the time passed until the moon began to hide her 
face behind the night clouds, the sky darkened 
into a deeper blue, and then the stars, heaven's 
"forget-me-nots" to the children of earth, showed 
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their gentle faces \ and as the sorrowing pair looked 
up at the heavens, the work of His hands, the moon 
and the stars which He had ordained, they seemed 
for a time "to forget their troubled thoughts, and talked 
to each other of that blessed night when, in the fields 
of Bethlehem, the shepherds saw the star which led 
them to the lowly manger where lay that Holy Babe, 
whose birth angel voices had proclaimed as the glad 
tidings of great joy which brought peace on earth 
and good-will towards men ! And thus their minds 
were turned to holier thoughts, which brought a ray 
of hope to their young and loving hearts, which bade 
them think that happier days would come. Poor 
Claude ! Loving Susine I 

Soon after they joined the family, who only waited 
for them to begin their journey. Before they left their 
beloved home, which had been theirs since three gen- 
erations, they all knelt down on the threshold, and, in 
silent prayer, asked Israel's God to be with them. His 
love as the pillar of fire by night, and His mercy as 
the cloud by day, and that, mid all the tempest of their 
grief, they might still hear the Master's voice saying, 
** It is I ; be not afraid ! " The Pastor and his family 
then rose from their knees, and, one by one, like mour- 
ners indeed, they passed from their pleasant home — 
home no longer. They looked neither to the right nor 
the left as they walked through the valley, now full of 
groups of persons, who were also taking their way to 
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other places beyond those scenes ; some had friends 
in distant Geneva, and were about to dare the terrors 
of the way, sure of a loving welcome for the sake of 
the love of Christ which bound them together ; and 
although this band of devoted Christians knew who 
drove them forth from their home and their country, 
causing all their unmerited and bitter suffering, not one 
word of reproach or even of just indignation escaped 
their lips ; they pitied them for the load of guilt and 
shame which they carried in their consciences, and 
only prayers to God for their enemies' conversion 
came from the lips of these Christian martjrrs. 

The night deepened, making every step more dan- 
gerous, from the unsafe nature of the road over which 
they passed. At each turn of the mountain path 
friends parted from friends, but no farewell words 
were spoken. Hands were pressed, and tearful faces 
were turned to the night sky in an agony of silent 
prayer; and in the last moments, the finger pointed up- 
wards told the hope that if never again on earth, they 
would meet again in heaven. And this was their 
heart-broken farewell to each other. Ninetta, who 
had been the untiring companion of her father, walked 
first with him, followed by the rest of the family, Um- 
berto leading his mother with the tenderest care, as 
they passed up the defile on their way to the cavern. 

In those days the roads over the mountains were 
very different to that they are at the present time. A 




mule track, or the pathway made by the shepherds, 
was all that these poor persecuted Christians had to 
trust to. Many who endeavoured to pass over the 
mountains to other hamlets or towns, on that and 
other dreadful nights, found their graves among the 
deep snows of the Alps; the wife encircled in the lov- 
ing arms of her husband, who had thus tried to bestow 
on her the last warmth of his heart, and the babe 
sleeping in death on its mother's cold breast ! 

But leave we the recital of others' woes, and let us 
follow the fortunes of the Pastor and his family. After 
a walk of nearly an hour and a half, they climbed up 
a steep path, on one side of which yawned a deep pre- 
cipice. They came upon a green plateau, where Nin- 
etta perceived her goat, which had been taken there 
by old Teofilo, and tied to a tree. This told them that 
they were near to the cavern ; and so it was, for Um- 
berto pointed out to them a huge rocky part of the 
mountain which jutted out far beyond the general 
route of the pass, which was considerably wider at 
this spot ; but to the unpractised eye, there were 
no signs of an entrance or loop-hole of any sort. 
Umberto looked on well pleased that not one of the 
anxious party had any idea where the entrance to the 
cave could be, even his father, and quick-witted Ninetta, 
being quite at fault So, after listening a few moments 
to hear if there were any persons watching their move- 
ments, and not hearing a sound but the solemn voices 
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of the night which spoke in the waving branches of the 
forest trees, and the whispering of the wind in their 
leaves, he led the way to the other side of the plateau, 
which was reached by a narrow path, so choked up 
by an undergrowth of firs and mountain pine, that it 
was only when Claude and Umberto had displaced a 
great quantity of this rank growth that the opening 
which they had made to the cave was discovered. 

Old Teofilo met the tired and stricken family in the 
passage leading to the cavern, which was a large 
chamber in the mountain side, now looking cold and 
weird in the uncertain light of the torches, which by 
Umberto's skill had been that morning stuck into the 
wall ready for lighting, so that darkness should not 
add to their other terrors. 

Poor old Teofilo ! he had forgotten his own 
trouble in care for his master and family. He had 
placed the few chairs and tables he had brought with 
him in the best order he could, and had strewn the 
rough ground with straw and clean rushes, leaving the 
making of beds, &c, &c., to the twins and their 
mother to arrange. 

" See, Mossoo* Pastore," said he, " I have tried to 
make the place look brave for the * Moglie and the 
Toti ; ' and God is here as well as yonder in the dear 
Valleys. So we must not be cast down, but thank the 
Lord for all His mercies." 

* The old Piedmontese patois. 
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The words of the good old servant recalled the 
Pastor from his abstraction, and his wife, who had 
been silently watching him, now came to where he 
stood, and looking up in his face with the twilight 
of a smile, she directed his regards to Ninetta and 
Susine, who were busily trying to convert the other 
part of the cavern into a sleeping apartment for their 
parents, but the good Bonelli had been too sorely 
tried during the last few days, and he only expressed 
his wish to retire as soon as possible — for tjiat he was 
tired, very tired, both in mind and body. 
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CHAPTER V. 

OLD TEOFILO. 
** What means yon blaze on high? " 

HE cavern to which Pastor Bonelli had 
veyed his family had evidently served 
place of refuge from persecution for the Val- 
desi of other times, for in the first chamber 
were several large fissures which had been elongated so 
as to form sleeping places, resembling berths in a ship^ 
showing that these hunted Christians had made the 
hard rock their resting-place, thankful even for that. 
On the wall of granite dividing the two chamberSi 
there was a shelf made by the chisel, over which was 
-cut in quaint letters and spelling, " The Lor4 is my 
shepherd, I shall not want," seeming to show that this 
had been the spot where the Lord's Supper had been 
celebrated at the times when the Waldenses had met 
by night to hold their religious services, where neither 
priest nor soldier could come to disturb them. 
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The chamber beyond the arch, where Susine and 
Ninetta were preparing the mattress which was to 
serve for their parents' bed, also showed signs of 
having been inhabited, for to Umberto's great dehght, 
there was a small place rounded out on one side 
where they could conveniently place the fire-pan, 
which was so constructed that it might be safely carried 
from room to room, so that the poor boy at once 
endeavoured with dried twigs and leaves, of which he 
had a store, to light a fire, which would warm the 
cavern, and also bum out the bad air which he feared 
might prove deleterious to them all. 

" Right, Keila," said old Teofilo, " I was afraid that 
the damp close air might be bad for you all; but now, 
there, let me help you, we will put a fresh face on this 
old cavern, and if it has pleased the good Lord to let 
our enemies prevail for the present. He has not let us 
be driven to a place where there are no means of 
living, for the wild goats will walk into the snares I 
have this morning set for them, and lower down near 
Perosa there are rabbits in plenty." 

" You always find consolation in everything,'* said 
Umberto ; " I wish I could do so also." 

** So you will — so you will, my child, when you have 
seen as much of the Lord's provident goodness to His 
people as I have," said Teofilo; " and if it pleases Him 
that we have to suffer for His name's sake, the more 
blessed we, the more wicked they whose evil deeds 
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drive us on to hide ourselves in such places as 
this.'' 

Whilst they had been talking they had not been 
idle, for now a bright fire threw its comforting warmth 
over the cavern, making grotesque shadows here 
and there, and falling on the bent heads of the 
Pastor and his wife as they sat on a heap of straw 
covered by a rug, watching with deep affection the 
efforts of their children and old Teofilo for their com< 
fort; and when he observed that their work was 
finished, he called them to join in their evening wor- 
ship. 

All seated themselves, to the best of their power, as 
near each other as possible, and then Pastor Bonelli 
read a hymn which was a great favourite with the 
Valdese of that day, for they, like the Scots of our 
own time, loved and understood the beautiful rolling 
sound of the original Latin ; it was as follows : — 

" Veni, Sancte Spiritus, 
£t emitte coelitus 
Lucis tuse radium. 
Da tuis fidelibus, 
In te confidentibus 
Sacrum septenarium, 
Da virtutis metrium, 
Da salutis exitum, 
Da perenne gaudium. 
Amen !** 

The Pastor read on to the end, and after waiting 
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a few seconds, he saw that to sing was quite impos- 
sible, — their hearts were too sad, — so he read the 
137th Psalm : " By the waters of Babylon there we 
sat down, yea, we wept when we remembered Zion." 
The reading finished and the blessing pronounced, 
all sought the repose they so much needed ; but who 
shall tell their suffering when, for the first time, they 
laid them down on their hard beds. Claude, Umberto, 
and old Teofilo returned to the passage, where they 
had spread some dried leaves and straw, and, wrapped 
in their goat-skins, fatigue soon made them forget 
their troubles in a deep sleep. 

Not so the twins — they crept into their berth-like 
beds in the wall, which had also been made as com- 
fortable as it was possible, by covering the rough 
rocky surface with leaves and straw ; but, although the 
young do not feel such changes so much as the old, 
Susine and Ninetta sighed deeply as they drew their 
blankets over them, -their sad thoughts keeping them 
awake, until the streaks of light through the chinks ot 
the cavern told them that the dawn was at hand — 
when they fell into an uneasy slumber. 

The Pastor and his wife felt infinitely more for their 
children than they did for themselves ; still, as Chris- 
tians who trusted God in all things, they knew that an 
all-seeing eye was over them, who noted every tear and 
every groan that their love for Him cost them ; poor 
humanity must suffer, but the spirit looked higher, 
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and whilst one fainted, the other, looking beyond the 
vail, could say, " My Lord and my God ! " 

Next day was the Sabbath ; the Pastor, who had 
not slept much, rose early, and passing quietly through 
the outer chamber of the cavern, he went to the 
passage where Claude and Umberto slept Both 
were already risen, the latter having milked the goat 
for their breakfast, so that his mother and sisters 
might, on rising, find ever5rthing prepared; for was 
it not Susine's wedding-day ? his sister whom he so 
dearly loved. So the affectionate lad purposed to do 
all he could to make their sorrow less sorrowful on 
this that used to be such a happy day. Beltrami and 
the Pastor went to the opening; and first carefully 
looking out to see if any one was near, and perceiv- 
ing no person, they passed on to the plateau, where, 
screening themselves behind a kind of natural bastion, 
they looked around upon the old familiar scenes. 

How inexpressibly sweet and calm it was, although 
the cold was great in that high region. The Gardelina 
and the Petto Rosso were singing their native songs 
as they sat on the leafless trees — a lesson to the human 
race ; for although the leaves which sheltered them in 
summer were gone, they failed not to give their note 
of thanks for the past and one for the future. A goat- 
herd was boldly singing a psalm as he drove his goats 
before him, and from afar was heard the jingling of 
the bells which decorated the necks of the pretty 
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fawn-coloured cattle which were slowly descending 
the path to the valley — all of which made sweet 
pastoral music, touching with ineffable tenderness the 
hearts of the stricken men who looked on them. 
There, right before them, towered in majestic grandeur 
Monte Viso, whose head was white with the snows of 
countless winters. Further on, Monte Rosa and the 
Cottian range, where on many a snowy mountain 
slope the bones of their brethren had bleached ; and 
there, mingled with the dust of the mountain sacred 
martyr dust, which will one day take its own proper 
shape and form, and rise to that rest which belongeth 
to the people of God. 

Sad, indeed, were the thoughts which passed through 
the minds of the Pastor and Beltrami, as they looked 
out that Sunday morning on those pleasant scenes. 
They remembered the happy Sabbaths when passing 
through the sunlit valleys to the house of God, their 
hearts full of thankfulness for the plenty which was 
around them ; they had blessed Him for their privi- 
leges, never dreaming of the evil which was so near. 

But the time was passing, and so many thoughts 
of the terrors of the coming night filled their hearts, 
that both Beltrami and the Pastor felt the necessity of 
composing their minds, for the service in which they 
were about to engage. They therefore returned to 
the cavern, being met in the passage by the Signora 
and her daughters, who had become anxious at their 
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absence ; and the rooming meal being ready, it was 
soon partaken of; and then, whilst the Pastor retired 
to the inner chamber of the cave, Umberto and 
Beltrami made ready, to the best of their power, the 
outer chamber for the morning worship. When all 
was ready, the Pastor came in with his wife and 
daughters; and placing Susine and Beltrami before 
him, and Ninetta and her mother on either side, 
whilst Umberto stood behind the bride, the ceremony 
began. 

Twas a singular and highly romantic touching sight; 
the bride, in her modest dress of white percale and tall 
cap, from under which her fine hair flowed to her 
shoulders, looked a very snowdrop in purity and 
loveliness, her sister resembHng her as one flower 
does another, whilst the mother, in her true womanly 
bearing, seemed well fitted to support her child on 
this the most important moment of her life. Umberto, 
who acted as father, giving the bride away, seemed, 
boy-like, to feel the importance of his situation. 

The Pastor seemed, as also did Beltrami, deeply 
moved at the scene. The pine torches which had 
been placed by old Teofilo, threw a weird flickering 
light over the group round Bonelli. The old cavern, 
with its rocky sides; the stone shelf, covered by a 
" faire white linen clothe," on which were placed the 
bread and wine that was to be administered at the 
morning service after the marriage, all seemed more 
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like a scene in a dream than a reality. The ceremony 
was performed with grave solemnity by the Pastor, 
and, but that his deep sonorous voice trembled once 
or twice, no one would have known how deep was his 
emotion when he pronounced Claude Beltrami and 
Susine, naia Bonelli, man and wife. 

Tears and congratulations followed ; the Pastor, in 
a few touching words, showed how greatly he suffered 
in giving his child to the husband of her choice in 
that dull cavern, instead of at the altar of his once 
little church in the valley. " I have asked but few 
things for thee, my Susine,*' said he, knowing that 
there is One whose merciful hand is over thee ; " be 
steadfast in thy faith ; Beltrami, care for thy wife, and 
may the Blessed bless thee !" 

The good Pastor turned away, after laying his hand 
with his last words on Susine's head, who was shed- 
ding tears, half of joy, half of sorrow, on her mother's 
breast, and taking Ninetta by the hand, he passed to 
the inner chamber. 

Half an hour had elapsed when the family again 
assembled for worship, the Pastor and Beltrami as- 
sisting each' other in its performance, which seemed 
to greatly cheer and animate their spirits. Beltrami, 
who delivered the address, took for his text that 
beautiful verse, " We have a city not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens, whose builder and whose 
maker is God." The energy of the preacher, his per- 
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feet trust and faith in the unerring wisdom of God, 
his willingness to put all trouble and care upon Him 
who was nearer than father or brother, seemed to in- 
spire in his listeners the same confidence, and when 
the service was over, all thanked him for his ser- 
mon. 

After the family had partaken sparingly of their < 
noon-day meal of dried goat's flesh and baked chest- ' 
nuts, the Pastor and Ninetta went to the opening of ■• 
the cave, to see what was going on in that part of the 
valley of which they could gain a sight from the 
plateau. Ninetta, always anxious to shield her father 
from danger, insisted with gentle playful obstinacy in 
going first to look out, which she did, creeping on har 
hands and knees among the undergrowth to a group ■ 
of trees, whose lower branches were met and twisted 
with the shorter dwarf pines, so that a perfect hiding- 
place was obtained ; behind all this flush of under- 
wood she and her father could see and not be seen. 

Ninetta crept back ; for although she had seen no 
one, she knew the habit of the monks too well hot to 
be cautious, so it was not until she arrived in the 
passage of the cavern where she had left her father 
that she spoke. I 

" Dear papa, if you will come with me, I have ' 
found out a place where we can see nearly as far as 
our own dear home, and no one can see us;" so 
saying, Ninetta took her father's hand and led him to 
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the hidden, spot, where he could look down upon that 
which was going on. 

Alas ! what did they see ! that part of the valley, 
which a few days agone was so full of promise in its 
well-stocked orchards and trim orderly pastures, was 
now a scene, indeed, of desolation. As far as Bo- 
nelli could see, the roads and lower passes of the 
mountains were strewn with broken furniture, trucks, 
and hand-barrows full of things which, perhaps, had 
been in the families to which they belonged for gene- 
rations, whilst every here and there were groups of 
weeping women — mothers — whose infants clustered 
in tearful wonder about their parents, trying with their 
chubby hands to wipe away the tears from their faces. 
The Pastor turned away, heart-stricken at the sight. 
" How long, O Lord, holy and true, dost Thou not 
judge and avenge our blood ? " came from his paUid 
lips as he slowly returned to the cavern; then en- 
deavouring to recover himself, he said to Ninetta, 
who was walking full of thought by his side, '* Do not 
say a word of this to your mother, my child ; she has 
already enough to bear." 

Umberto, with the same kindly spirit which be- 
longed to all of the Pastor's family, had recourse to 
every little loving artifice to make the day as little 
irksome as possible, but he did not obtain much 
success, for their hearts were too heavy with unspoken 
fears as to what might be the issue of the coming 
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night's struggle, — the Signora Bonelli especially could 
not take her mind off the danger which menaced her 
husband. 

Susine and Beltrami had withdrawn to the other 
end of the cavern, and although peril and danger 
were nigh, they could not be altogether unhappy, for 
were they not newly wedded ? They must hope for 
happier times, when their new joy would be full with- 
out this something of carking care and pain, which 
seemed every now and then to come like a cold hand 
on Susine's heart Yet come what would, she was his 
wife, but if he were hurt — and her heart stood still at 
the thought — but no ! God would have pity upon her, 
and not turn her new joy — ^for although clouded still, 
it was joy — to a new sorrow ; so her sweet thoughts 
ended with a fervent mental prayer, as she nestled 
closer to her husband's breast, that God would protect 
him, but that if ill befel him. He would in mercy take 
her also. Poor loving gentle - hearted Susine, thy 
prayers were indeed answered. 
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CHAPTER VI. 




FIRE AND SWORD. 

*' Must we part? and has it come to this, oh, I have still 
Deem'd it enough of joy with thee to share e'en this great 
grief." 

HE night had now arrived when those brave 
men — whose families had been obliged to 
quit the Valleys and dare the terrors of a 
journey over the Alps in mid-winter, or who 
had found a refuge in some of the caverns of the moun- 
tains — must brace up their nerves, and prepare to 
defend their property from those who, under the false 
guise of religion, would bum and destroy every one 
and everything within their reach. And now that 
the Pastor and Beltrami must leave the cavern so as 
to be, if possible, at the cottage before the marauders 
came, it seemed as though the previous sorrows of 
the family were as nothing to this great woe, which 
would not only deprive the wife and children of the 
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comforting feeling of their presence, but also that 
their lives would be in mortal peril. 

The wife of Bonelli nobly strove to maintain an 
outward appearance of calmness, so that she might 
impart strength and fortitude to her husband, and 
truly she in part succeeded. " Trust in the Lord," 
said she, " for no one ever trusted Him in vain. May 
the Lord be with thee, and thou for Him — farewell!" 
" No, not farewell," cried the voice of Susine, the 
wife of a few hours, clinging to her husband as though 
her frail arms could keep him there. " Do not leave 
thy poor Susine, for she will die if ill befall thee ! Oh, 
where is all my new joy?" — (for it was joy, although 
there was sorrow too) — "Gone ! gone !" And with these 
words she fell swooning into the arms of Beltrami 
" How can I comfort you, my father ? " said Ninetta, 
turning to her father and mother, the latter of whom 
was endeavouring to restore Susine to consciousness. 
" If I could but be of any use to you, or bear this sorroni 
for you, but oh, padre mio carOy above all, I pray you 
be not too daring, for your life belongs to many ; an< 
remember that your poor Ninetta has only the de? 
ones of her home to love her ; yes, home," said sh 
bursting into tears for the first time in all th( 
trouble, **for even this dark cavern was home w: 
you." 

The Pastor thanked his loving child with a Ic 
that went to her heart In all that dread time she J 



been his untiring consoler, caring for him with a 
gentle, unobtrusive grace, which deeply touched the 
father's heart. 

" And now, my dear ones, all farewell once again," 
said Bonelli. " Do not prolong these moments." And 
approaching his wife, he gathered her in his arms, 
and incoherent words of love and hope, that grandest 
blessing, came from his lips, as in the days of their 
first wedded joy, and releasing her he embraced 
Ninetta and Umberto, saying also words of kindness 
to old Teofilo his servant. Turning to Susine, who, 
but imperfectly recovered from her swoon, lay like a 
picture of crushed hopes by her husband's side, he 
said, " Rouse thee, my Susine, take not away from 
Claude his. courage and his fortitude by the sight of 
thy grief, but bid him God speed, and gain thine 
own courage by giving some to him ; remember all 
are suffering this bitter, bitter day, and some are dying 
on the bleak mountain side. Come, be my own brave 
girl, and above all, be the devoted wife, like thy 
mother here, who fights with her sorrow for my sake." 

Thus adjured, Susine lifted her grief-stricken face, 
and essayed to rise, but she could not, until Umberto, 
who had been standing in quiet sorrow at the scene 
before him, came to her and assisted her to her 
father's side, when she told him, " she knew she was 
weak, very weak, to give way so — she was sorry;" 
but she was stopped by her father's farewell words. 
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Susine then turaed to her husband and tried to 
speak to him, but her grief was too great for words, 
so, with the gentle freedom of a wife, she for the first 
time, unasked, put her loving arms about his neck, 
and then, not daring to give him another look, she 
turned to Ninetta and passed with her to the inner 
chamber of the cavern.* 

" Take care of thy mother, Umberto," were the Pas- 
tor's last words, as he and Beltrami reached the outer 
passage of the cavern, every beat of their footsteps 
sounding like earth-clods on a coffin ! 

What a sight was that which met their eyes as they 
went down the mountain pass towards the plain ! 
fire, fire, everywhere. The moon now looked on other 
scenes than those on which Susine had gazed with 

• 

* **In the year 1655, the council of the 'Propaganda fide,* 
settled at Turin some years before, during the minority of 
Charles Emmanuel, then Duke of Savoy, caused to be published 
an edict ordering all the inhabitants of the Valleys to quit them 
within three days, and to retire to the mountains, under pain of 
death, in case they did not renounce and abjure their faith and 
religion they had been educated in. 

" And, albeit, the said inhabitants did really obey tjiis unjust 
order, as much as the shortness of time granted them would 
allow, by making ready to remove; yet upon it fell out that hor- 
rid massacre whereof all Europe has to this day an abhorrence." 
— "The Declaration and Manifesto of the Protestants of the 
Valleys of Piedmont to all Christian Princes and States." 
Printed at the sign of the Temple, Temple Bar, in Fleet Street 
1689. 
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her lover ; the soldiers, and the cruel, cruel monks, 
were flying hither and thither, their hoarse voices 
crying, Ammazzili! Ammazzilil (kill, kill). From 
the high-pitched roofs of the once comfortable home- 
steads the fire poured forth, the tall chimnies rocking 
to and firo, seeming to threaten every one who came 
near them with destruction. 

The soldiers had dragged from the cellars of a 
nearly-falling house — ^where they had gone hoping to 
find some shrinking victim — a huge wine cask, and 
drunkenness would soon inflame their rabid passions 
to a greater degree of violence. 

The Pastor and Beltrami came within sight of the 
cottage just as those inhabitants, who had not yet 
left the valleys, rushed out in fright and dismay at the 
sight of the burning churches and houses. The con- 
fusion and maledictions were something fearful ! added 
to which the shouts of the soldiers, and the howling 
of the monks, made a scene to which no pen can do 
justice ! As the fiends came into the enclosure round 
the dwelling — part of which had been broken away 
to serve for firebrands — Bonelli perceived that the 
place \fhich had only yesterday been a garden, was 
now filled with the debris of his furniture which had 
been thus wantonly destroyed. 

Poor man ! he covered his face with his hands so 
as not to see the ruin which he arrived too late to 
avert, and then he and Beltrami, with some of the 
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members of his church who came round him, entered 
the cottage where, in the room which had been the 
place of their every-day avocations, a sight met their 
gaze which well-nigh broke the father's heart, and 
made him draw back lest, forgetting his sacred call- 
ing, he should administer summary justice on them ! 
Seated round a table on which were mugs of every 
kind full of wine, which had been brought from the 
Pastor's cellar, was a party of half-drunken soldiers, 
two of whom, with a miserable attempt at buffoonery, 
had dressed themselves in the neat dresses and white 
caps of Susine and Ninetta, doors and drawers 
having been forced open to obtain them. " Mind 
that you do not catch the taint of heresy from those 
garments," said another of the soldiers, whose name 
was Bemasconi; "the dainty daughters of the old 
preaching impostor are as full of heretic doctrines 
as the rest of these barbets ! whom they say are 
always singing Psalms, and saying prayers, even when 
at work in the vineyards. Cospetto, these valleys are 
far too good and pleasant for the enemies of Holy 
Mother Church to live in." So saying, the drunken 
man went out at the door, meeting the Pastor and 
Beltrami just as the former, not able longer to 
keep back, was about to rush in and endeavour to 
take from the table some of the things the soldiers 
had stolen from drawers and closets. "Good 
men," said the Pastor, commanding himself by an 
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immense effort, " you are acting unlawfully in- pos- 
sessing yourselves of that which does not belong to 
you ; our good Duke does not permit his soldiers to 
take that which is not theirs." " Hold your peace, 
prater, and kiss this," holding up a crucifix, "and 
then say a prayer to the Virgin ; and if you are sen- 
sible you will show us where to find the flagons — 
silver ones, too — wherewith to drink, instead of those 
yonder; 'tis not meet that his highness's soldiers 
should lack the flagon when the wine is plenty. 
Come, old would-be saint, lead on, or, by the Virgin 
Mother, my sword shall make you ! " 

What might have been the Pastor's fate it is hard 
to say, had it not been that at that moment a fresh 
party of monks and soldiery entered the door, and in 
the confusion Beltrami managed to get him away ; 
but the wine, of which the ruffians had drunk deeply, 
began to show its effects, for whilst the two men 
were trying to reach the back of the dwelling, the 
whole group of men or demons rushed out into the 
night Then was heard the tramp, tramp, of the 
soldiers, as their officers called them together, and 
the cruel hasty tread of the monks — a few minutes 
of comparative silence — and then the work of fire 
and slaughter began afresh ! 

The Pastor's dwelling, which had already been 
sacked, was the first to which fire was set on that 
side of the Valley ; the other part, and the Piazza, 
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having been attacked two hours previously by a set 
of licensed banditti, who called themselves soldiers. 
What a dread scene was that ! Shouts of '^ Ammazzili ! 
Ammazzili ! morti a tutti i Barbetti ! Viva le santa fede 
cattolica ! " The monks, with a cruel activity, were 
running about throwing burning brands in every 
direction, and, dreadful to tell, holding the burning 
mass to the wounds of the djdng ! * The news that 
the Pastor^s dwelling had been attacked and set fire 
to, spread over the valley, and many who had long 
known and respected him came to offer that help 
which, alas ! against such numbers, was useless ; 
nevertheless, for a time, a noble resistance was made 
by himself, Beltrami, and their friends. But when 
the combat was over, and the monks and soldiers 
were shouting out their triumph over the blackened 
ruins of the once comfortable dwelling, where was 
Bonelli ! where Beltrami ! — we shall see. 

Shrieks for mercy went up to God, mingled with the 
execrations and maledictions of the monks and the 
soldiers, the former of whom, with an amount of cruel 
audacity not often met with, buffetted the Lord's 
people with that crucifix which they looked upon as 
holy, wounding and bruising their faces with their 
blows ! These men who pretend to be the servants of 
the Most High God, the teachers of the doctrines of the 



♦ Vide Sir S. Morland. 
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meek and lowly Jesus, were those who invented* the 
fearful tortures to which the persecuted Valdesi were 
subjected ! Those families who had not yet had time 
to quit the valleys, or would not believe that the edict 
would be carried into effect, repented sorely when too 
late their credulity, for their women were insulted, 
spat upon, outraged, and then slain, the poignard left 
in their bleeding bodies attesting to the horrific fact, 
and in many cases, pieces of the monk's dress, which 
had been torn off in their "Agonised endeavours to 
escape, left in the poor dead hands 1 

But vain, indeed, would it be to describe that and 
other dreadful nights in that "Year of Massacre," 
before the gray dawn came creeping over the Alps. 
Those once fertile valleys had, indeed, become one 
vast wilderness of death, for they were strewn with the 
bodies of those who had died rather than submit to 
be members of a Church in whose tenets they did not 
— could not — ^believe. Truly was that Church "drunk 
with the blood of the saints," and nobly did those 
martyred Christians attest to the religion they pro- 
fessed, for even when half slain, and bleeding to death 
of their wounds, they turned to their Saviour alone ; 
and voices were heard — which, in some instances, made 
their persecutors stand still and tremble — weak and 
low, yet strong in faith and love, repeating, "Renew our 
days as of old, O Lord ! our enemies have opened 

* See Sir S. Morland's "Churches of the Valleys.*' 
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their mouths against us; turn us unto Thee, O Lord; 
how long, O Lord, shall Thy wrath bum like fire 1 *' 
The gray dawn at last had come, but there was no 
appearance of the sun, — no, he hid his genial rays, 
which had so often shone upon happy peaceful Sab- 
bath mornings, when the Christian population of the 
valleys went their way through the pleasant meadows 
and fruitful vineyards to the house of God. But on 
that direful morning the clouds rushed here and there, 
as though in fright at the dread scene on which they 
looked, and then the sky darkened, and heaven's tears 
— the tender rain — came down and gently washed the 
noble blood-stained lineaments of the slain, so that all 
who looked might see God's peace writ on each dead 
face, " Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord, even 
so saith the Spirit, for they rest from their labours." 
These words were said or rather sobbed by a young 
man who, himself wounded, still not so badly but that 
he could walk, stood by the dead body of one whose 
dress showed him to have been a Pastor. 'Twas 
Claude Beltrami, who wept over his slain friend Pastor 
Bonelli. The impress of that peace which passeth 
knowledge was on the placid face, for he had died as 
he had lived, a true follower of Jesus ; and it was in 
this perfect assurance that Beltrami had of the Pastor's 
life and conversation, which induced him to repeat 
those touching and consoling words by his friend's in- 
animate form. 
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Poor Claude ! his was a hard and heart-rending 
task ; he must bury his friend, and that quickly ; there- 
fore he now, with the help of one of the Pastors 
people, who had been near him when he fell, removed 
him to the shelter of a little deserted hut b^onging to 
some shepherds, not likely from its state and situation 
to be visited by either party — ^for there was a temporary 
lull for a time among the mob of priests and soldiers, 
whilst they slept away the effects of their potations ; 
but after that, their wickedness would not cease 
whilst there was any such work as theirs to be done. 
A cloak was brought by Radinelli, the young man who 
had helped Beltrami, in which they placed the body ; 
and together they dug a grave beneath a sycamore 
tree, and there they laid the faithful husband, the 
loving father, and mart)n:ed Christian — the low wailing 
of the forest trees, and .the deep sobs of his friends, 
serving for his requiem. So He giveth His beloved 
sleep! 
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CHAPTER VII. 




" NOT DEAD, BUT GONE BEFORE." 



** There was a burst of grief from all around him. 
All wept but one, and she could shed no tear, but stood 
All dumb with sorrow, and then with her clear eyes uplift to 

heaven, 
Whisper'd in rev rent tones, * Thy will be done ! ' " 

HILST all this war and bloodshed had been 
going on in the valleys, how fared it with 
the anxious family in the cavern. When 
the Pastor and Beltrami had departed for 
the scene of conflict, Umberto and old Teofilo had 
entreated the Signora and her daughters to retire to 
their sleeping places whilst they watched ; but it was 
of no avail, they would not be persuaded, saying that 
they could not rest whilst those whom they loved 
were in peril of then* lives ; but would pass the hours 
in prayer and meditation, in which former the Pastor's 
wife invited Umberto and old Teofilo to join herself 
and her daughters. Poor Susine, poor yoimg bride, 
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bereft of all the prideful pleasure a new wife feels in 
the congratulations of loving friends, the honest wifely 
joy at being the one bright star which would brighten 
and gladden her husband's home; it seemed that 
her fate was very hard, so she said to Ninetta, but 
she was too truly a Christian to indulge in repinings, 
and entering the outer chamber of the cavern where 
the rest of the distressed family were assembled, she 
took her place by her mother's side, telling her that 
she did not mean to separate her sorrows from theirs, 
for she had come that they might share their trouble 
together ! " I am afraid, madre mia cara^^ said she, 
"that you have thought me selfish in dwelling so 
much on my own grief, when I ought, like dear Nin- 
etta here, to have tried to lessen yours and hers. 
And now, let us together pray for my dear husband 
and father, that the angel of God's presence may be 
with them, to protect them and guide them to us in 
safety." 

" Not selfish, my Susine," said her mother, " and 
believe me, we can forgive you — can we not, Netta ? — 
for your wifely sorrow. Yours is a singular blending 
of joy and sorrow, and 'twould need a stouter heart 
than yours or mine to bear such extremes without 
severe revolution of feeling ; therefore, do not blame 
yourself too hastily, my dear child, but let us turn to 
Him in our sorrow, who has said, * I will be a very 
present help in time of trouble. ' " 
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All knelt while the Pastor's wife prayed with touch- 
ing simplicity for they who were fighting the battle of 
truth against falsehood; and who were daring tor- 
tures such as were never heard of before that fearfiil 
time ; asking for those who suffered the faithful 
spirit of the first martyr Stephen, that they might 
count all things but loss for the joy of fulfilling their 
duties as Christians, and that whether they followed 
their Master to the prison or to the stake, they might 
still be able to say, " Lord, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do ! " 

All rose from their knees, strengthened by the 
renewed assurance that prayer gives of Gk)d's constant 
love and care, and then they talked together of other 
dear ones, the companions of their childish sports, and 
friends of their girlish years, who had like themselves 
left their pleasant homes, and were now wandering 
over the snow and ice of the mountain passes ; trjdng 
to reach some more quiet and less persecuted country 
where they might worship God in peace. Who should 
say what they were suffering at that present time, for 
the soldiers, incited by the cruel monks, were running 
here and there from their different stations in the 
mountain hamlets, taking hold of defenceless women 
and putting them to death in ways too horrible to 
mention ; * taking from the poor milkless bosom of 

♦ See Sir S. Morland's " Protest of the Protestant Chnrches 
of the Vallies of Piedmont," a fact. 
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the half-starved mother her darling babe, and dividing 
it with their swords, throwing the mutilated innocent 
into the dying mother's face ! 

Too frightful were such thoughts, and Umberto, 
whose tender love for his mother and sisters was very 
pleasant to behold, tried to turn their ideas to happier 
times, when all such horrors should cease ; and the 
good old Teofilo, who had at first wished to accom- 
pany the Pastor, to take care of him, as he said, tried 
also in his rough but kindly way to comfort the 
afflicted family. " Cart ragazzini mieiy* said he, 
" you must not abase your spirits too much, but irmt^ 
for we know that not a sparrow falls to the ground 
without His knowledge ; and who knows but that in 
all this persecution that is going forward. He is trying 
our faith and patience before He calls some of us 
to Him? I am only a poor ignorant man {unopovero 
mescina), but yet Jesus may even want me, and if so, 
I am ready to depart and be with Christ, which is 
far better! Believe me, cara Padrona, not one of 
those who reach the gates of the New Jerusalem will 
look back — no, and the gates of that city are never 
shut to the penitent sinner; think, mid cart, how 
glorious 'twill be when we hear the Divine song, and 
hear the harpers, and see that Holy martyr throng who 
have suffered all things for the truth's sake, why the 
fire and the sword have been to them the portals of such 
joys as eye hath not seen nor ear heard, neither hath 



it entered into the heart of man to oonocive ! Weep 
cot, thes, but rather rejoice for those who have 
passed throiigh, for 'tis the Lord's voice who has 
called them ; and do, as Sarnnei did when Jehovah 
called him, say — 'Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth.' 
For if you are deemed worthy of the maityi's fiite, 
you will receive the martyr's crowtL" The old man 
seemed carried away by his subject, and afterwards 
asked pardon for having spoken so freely. All gradu- 
ally became silent, and after a while sleep, that 
blessed balm to the afflicted, fell on them as they sat, 
wrapping them in kindly oblivion to their sorrows 
until daylight peeped in from the opening at the end 
of the passage to the cavern. Umberto was the first 
to awake chilly and uncomfortable, with that half 
conscious dread of something the brain has not yet 
revealed fully; then as he looked around him, the 
whole miserable truth came fully into his mind, and 
he hastened to rise that he might be ready to attend 
his mother who would look for him as soon as she 
was awake. 

"What do you think, my son?" said the Signora 
Bonelli ; " do you not wonder at your father's long 
absence ? " 

"No, dearest mother," said Umberto; "'tis too 
early yet ; come, let me get you a little milk, and 
then I will go and see from the look-out, as Netta 
calls it, what can be seen." The Pastor's wife allowed 
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herself to be persuaded, and sat down to await her 
son's return. 

Meanwhile Ninetta, who had been, to say the truth, 
the most wakeful of all, had repaired to the same 
place to see what was going on in the valley, but the 
mists rolled between the upper mountain passes and 
the plains, throwing a white silvery cloud in mid air, 
which made the various features of the lovely land- 
scape look picture-like, and yet unreal. 

She had been at the look-out some little time, when 
she saw two men — they were not near enough for her 
to see who they were — walking hastily towards the 
pdss which led to that part of the mountain in which 
the cavern was situated. " 'Tis too tall for my dear 
father," thought the poor child, shading her eyes with 
her hand, and then, after looking a few minutes, she 
saw that it was Beltrami, and rejoiced to be able to 
give her sister the glad news of her husband's safety; 
she was about to run to the cavern when a thought, 
which struck her like a sword-thrust, came into her 
mind — Beltrami was there^ but that other one was 
not her father : then, where was he ? 

Ninetta stood without the possibility of moving a 
limb ; had her life depended on it, she could not 
have walked a step, so sinking down among the low 
underwood, she covered her face with her poor trem- 
bling hands, and awaited the moment for Beltrami's 
appearance, I 
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Ten minutes of such tearless miseiy, as comes but 
once in a life-time, swept tempest-like over poor 
Ninetta. At length steps were heard, and in another 
minute Beltrami, his dress all torn, burnt, and Uood- 
stained from the conflict of that terrible y e ste rnight^ 
stood before her. 

'* My father — ^my dear ^uher," cried she, all heed- 
less that other ears might hear beside his to whom 
her words were addressed. Beltrami did not answer, 
but tried to pass her on his way to the cavern, but 
Ninetta regained her feet by a great efibrt, and stepped 
before him, and repeating her question, then looking 
up into the kind and sorrowful eyes which gazed so 
piteously into hers, she needed no words to tell her 
that she was fatherless. 

The noble-hearted girl shed no tears as she saw 
Beltrami proceed to the cavern ; and although her 
own brain and heart seemed to reel and break, her 
first thought was for her mother ; Susine had her hus- 
band to console her, but how could she comfort that 
beloved mother, now a desolate widow? Ninetta 
followed Beltrami as soon as her strength would let 
her, but before she could gain the passage she would 
have fallen, but that the young mountaineer Radinelli, 
he who had helped to lay the Pastor in his grave, 
supported her into the passage, where at the entrance 
they were met by Umberto, old Teofilo, and Beltrami, 
who was speaking in hushed tones of that which had 
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come to pass. Before the stricken group reached the 
chamber the Signora Bonelli, who had heard the voices 
in the passage, came out to see who it was that had 
arrived. 

She perceived Beltrami, and looked behind him at 
that other figure who was not her husband ; and then, 
turning a woeful heart-crushed look around her, as 
though seeking a denial of her fearful forebodings, and 
seeing only the dread truth written on each pallid face, 
she neither wept nor fainted, but with a long low wail 
of agony, tottered to the inner chamber, and forbid- 
ding them all by a gesture to follow her, the bereaved 
widow went in to wrestle with her grief alone. Susine 
— she was to be forgiven — in her joy at her husband's 
return, did not even see the deep grief in which the 
others were plunged, for clasped to his heart she saw 
nothing but him. " Is it, indeed, thee, my Claude, 
come home to thy poor girl? I have wept such 
bitter tears at thy absence, but now — now,*' and the 
young head nestling so trustingly on Beltrami's breast 
told the rest of the tender story of her heart. 

But Susine was roused fi*om her happy unconscious- 
ness of orphanhood by the entrance of her mother 
with Netta and Umberto, the eyes of the children 
swollen and dim with weeping, whilst the stony grief 
of the widowed wife had not yet melted into the 
blessed relief of tears. 

There was no need of words to tell Susine her loss, 
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and ashamed at her want of thought, she threw her- 
self at her mother's knees, sobbing, *' My father, my 
dear father ! oh where art thou?" The Signora Bonelli 
looked at her weeping children, then drawing Netta 
and Umberto to the side of Susine, who still knelt at 
her mother's feet, she told them that he whom they 
so loved had joined the number of those just ones 
made perfect, whose robes are washed white in the 
blood of the Lamb. 





CHAPTER VIII. 

RADtNELU. 

" Have mercy, Lord, hide not Thy face 
From Zion's wandering lambs." 

iji^Afc^IHE mother sat in that dim chamber with her 
sM 1^ children around her, so silent — so lost in her 
lawtlagl sorrow that Beltrami at length thought it was 
time to rouse her from such a stupor of grief. 
" Dear mother, if you permit me to call you so," said 
the young man, " you have often told me that trouble 
does not spring out of the dust, nor sorrow from the 
ground ; try, then, to see that the blow, although a 
hard one, is dealt in mercy ! " 

" I know it, my son, for I have two sons now, and 
I am trying to say, ' The Lord gave, and the Lord 
hath taken away, blessed be the name of the Lord ! ' 
Dut my grief is yet too new." And the working of the 
pallid lips forbade further speech. 

" Oh. 'tis so dreadful to think we shall never see his 
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dear face again," said Susine, " but we must try to 
remember how much happier he is than we are ; and 
that when our time for resting from all this weary, 
weary sorrow comes, our dear father wiU meet us in 
that happy home to which he has but gone before. 
There will be no grief there, mother dear," continued 
she, bursting into fresh tears ; " no bitter dark days 
like these, Netta cara.^ But Netta seemed to be too 
prostrate with grief to answer her sister, save by a 
look, for she was resting her aching head on her 
mother's knee. 

At this juncture, old Teofilo, who had been battling 
with his grief alone, entered the chamber from the 
passage, which was his own especial room — ^telling 
Beltrami that the person, who had accompanied him, 
was waiting to know if he had anything to say to 
him before he left. 

** He is the young man who was with my dear hus- 
band when he died, — is he not ? " said the Widow 
BonellL 

" He is," replied old Teofilo, " and he has told me 
some of the sad details.'* 

" I, too, will hear how our best earthly friend lost 
his precious life — ^we'U know what last words he left 
to those he so loved ; say to him that we wish him to 
come in here." 

" Dear mother," said Umberto, " do not so pierce 
your heart, at least at present My dear father's last 



commands were that I should take care of you, and it 
is not taking care if I let you make your sorrow more 
by hearing that which you are not yet strong enough 
to bear." 

** Thank and bless you, my son," replied his mother, 
" but I shall feel better when I have heard all." 

Accordingly in a few minutes, old Teofilo ushered 
Radinelli into the room, and saluting him kindly the 
Signora Bonelli asked him to tell her all he could re- 
lating to her husband's death. Thus satisfied that 
the widow really wished it, Radinelli began his sad 
story : — *' It was about midnight, when the noise and 
confusion were at its height, that I first saw ihe Pastor 
and Signor Beltrami struggling with some monks and 
soldiers, who were pushing them before them, but 
before I could get to them— for I was at some distance 
— to my dismay I lost sight of both. When I again 
saw the Pastor he was without Signor Beltrami, and 
sore beset by the same monks who were endeavour- 
ing to make him say ai prayer to the Virgin, and upon 
his refiisal to do so, I heard them threaten him with 
instant death! *No,' said one of the monks, *we 
will give him one more chance. If he will kiss this 
crucifix, and tell us where he has hidden his wife and 
children, we will forgive him.' But the good man 
remained mute, ready to suffer all things rather than 
commit such deeds as religion and reason for- 
bade. 
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" At that moment, just as I was about to go in search 
of my brother, thinking that together we might help 
the Pastor to get away from his persecutors — a poor 
woman whom I had seen two hours previously run- 
ning from the soldiers, with her babe in its cradle on 
her head, suddenly rushed all pale and frightened up 
the pass, almost to the very spot where I stood, and 
entreated me to find her a shelter, telling me that she 
had evaded her would-be captors by hiding in the 
hollow of a tree, and they missing her had turned up 
another road. I conducted her to the shelter of the 
shepherd's hut, and was giving her some pieces of 
bread, which by good luck I had in my walle^ when 
I had the comfort of seeing her husband enter the 
hut and take her and the babe to his heart, he having 
seen her just as she appealed to me for shelter. Poor 
fellow, he had been searching for her many hours, and 
was beginning to fear he should never see wife or child 
again." * 

The Signora Bonelli, who had not been able to shed 
one tear — so dumb was her grief for her husband's 
loss — now burst into a fit of weeping in sympathy 
for that young couple. Blessed drops they were, for 
they saved the racked brain from delirium; dread 
and sharp had been the blow which had struck out 
all the light and brightness of her life, but the relief 
of those gracious tears was so great, that she was 

♦ A fact. 
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enabled to see the providence which had saved her 
from added grief, for inasmuch as time had been 
granted her to remove her children to the shelter of 
the cavern, they had been, in all human probability, 
saved from death I 

This was the silver lining to the dark cloud which 
over-shadowed the bereaved wife's life. 

Radinelli now again went on with his recital : 
"After I left the young couple, I walked down 
the pass to the spot which a few days past had been 
the vine berceau, but was now a mass of broken 
branches and burnt roots, and I was surprised to find 
that the work of slaughter and burning had ceased 
for a time, I supposed, until the slayers and burners 
had recovered from their drunkenness. True, I could 
still hear in the distance the sounds of drunken revelry, 
as the mob of murderers and robbers went to their 
different stations ; and more than once I heard the 
voices of women shrieking fpr mercy, and then the 
deadly fusile rang out sharp and clear on the frosty 
air, perhaps laying some poor hunted mother low, 
who, less fortunate than that other one, had thus 
perished alone. In many places of the frost-whitened 
mountain slopes the bleeding and still warm bodies 
were lying, the blood staining the pure white of the 
snow, as their death stained the souls of those who 
were their slayers. 

" I turned my eyes away," said Radinelli, his own 
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face pale at the remembrance of the terrible sights, 
in horror at the scene, and went forward to the spot 
where I had last seen the Pastor, but he was no 
longer there ; so I determined, with a dreadful fear in 
my heart, to go down lower to the valley — ^and know- 
ing how dearly he loved his pleasant home, to seek 
for him near the spot where, alas ! it had been ! 

" I had not quite reached the lower plain, when I 
heard a voice groaning forth in that which seemed mor- 
tal agony, * Lord, have mercy on me, for my hour is at 
hand/ I hastened to the spot as quickly as a slight 
wound in my leg would permit, and soon came upon 
a small clearing, on which, by the side of a little frozen 
lakelet, lay a prostrate form, on whose pallid fece the 
moonbeams rested, making more ghastly its whiteness, 
and stooping down, I perceived to my dismay it was 
our beloved Pastor, who was dying from the thrust of 
a stiletto in his side/' All covered their faces to hide 
the tears which dimmed their eyes, and both Beltrami 
and Umberto prayed their mother to leave until an- 
other day the rest of Radinelli's sad story, but she 
only thanked them in her own sweet gentle way, and 
said, as before, she should be quieter when she had 
heard all. Radinelli therefore continued — " The dear 
man saw me, and with a look of supreme content 
recognised me, sa3ring, but with difficulty, * My wife ! 
my children ! my children ! Put their tears into 
Thy bottle, O Lord.' But I dare not wound your 
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hearts, cart aniici^ with the dying Pastor's very words, 
but tell you what I heard from him whilst I sat trying 
my best to staunch the blood from his wound. 

" He had," continued Radinelli, " although slightly 
wounded, returned as near to his own dwelling as he 
could, impelled, he knew not why, to watch it as it 
burnt to the ground. Whilst thus occupied, the 
Pastor was surprised by a body of monks, who seeing 
him, cried exit, ^This is the old Barbet,' who made 
the meetings against the interests of Holy Church ; 
he it is ifdio let his brother foxes out of his hole the 
night that the edict was read, when they had all been 
putting their heads together to fight against the order. 
The Pastor tried to get away and hide himself in the 
wood, which stretched behind the vine slopes, but 
these bloodthirsty men had made up their minds to 
accomplisli their end, which was to compel the Pastor 
to recant, to forsake his people, and worse still, his 
God, or, dreadful alternative, to die, and they consti- 
tuted themselves his executioners I * The Mass or the 
stiletto — which?' they asked him. Then commenced 
a struggle, for Bonelli would sell his life dearly. The 
brutal passions of the monks gave them immense 
strength. Cries of * Lord, be Thou my strength and my 
rock, deliver me, if it is Thy holy will. My wife — my 
loved ones, all farewell ! Even so, Lord Jesus, for it 
seemeth good in Thy sight,' as the stiletto of Fra 
Romualdo was plunged into his side. 
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"When the wretches had done their work, this 
Fra Romualdo — who was the most savage of the whole 
band, and also was he who had lain hidden a spy in 
the laurel bushes — spat in the honest fiice of the d3ang 
Pastor, saying, * I marked you from the first for my 
own handiwork, and now to find your wife and 
daughters.' 

" They had all said some wicked thing to the good 
Pastor, from what I could understand, and then made 
off leaving him to die ; they could not have been gone 
more than ten minutes, before I, guided by God's 
loving providence, that His faithfiil servant should not 
be subject to more indignity, or be left to die alone, 
came up to the place where he lay. * Tell them not 
to weep for me ; but no I Jesus wept for Lazarus, so 
let them weep ; Nature claims her due.' Then after a 
time, * Bid them hold fast to the faith. I would I could 
have laid my hand in blessing on their young heads, 
and kissed them and her, my beloved, my wife I O 
Lord, comfort her with Thy loving-kindness, for Thou 
hast promised to be a father to the fatherless, and 
a husband to the widow.' He then seemed to fall into 
lethargy for a quarter of an hoiu". I had covered 
him up with a cloak, and taken my own outside wrap 
to put under the drooping head, and when he 
rambled, as though dreaming of what had passed, I 
found that after he was separated from his son-in-law 
Claude, the monks hunted him here and there, ill- 
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using him and buffeting him, and that then he got 
away from them for a time, until again overtaken. A 
short time before his death, the Pastor awoke to full 
consiSousness, and gave his dying blessing to all his 
*dear ones,' charging them not to leave the cavern until 
the persecution was over, and then, if it were possible, 
to rebuild the old homestead where his father's father 
himself and his children had been bom, and this he 
confided to his son and Beltrami his son-in-law. Tell 
my wife that, in dying, I blessed her for her love and 
truth to me and our children, and them that they had 
never given their mother or I pain. The good 
Pastor ceased speaking, and I, thinking that he had 
rested from the fatigue of speaking, sat still. Suddenly 
a ray as of angel light passed over his face, he looked 
upwards, saying, *I come, Lord! mercy, mercy !' And 
in that moment Pastor Bonelli passed from earth into 
the presence of his Redeemer !" 

Who can say but that, in that parting hour, some of 
the eternal rays which surround the great white throne 
threw their light on the earthly tenement of day, as 
the ransomed and glorified spirit passed onward to 
its place beyond the stars 1 
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CHAPTER IX. 



FRA ROMUALDO. 



" Our trust is in Thee, O Lord I 
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WEEK had passed since Radinelli had 
given to the sorrowing flEunily in the 
cavern, the account of the Pastoi^s last 
hours, when one evening, as Umberto 
and Ninetta were looking out from the place where 
she and her father had looked down on the valley, 
they perceived a monk, who was carefully examining 
every part of the rocky mountain side directly under 
where the cavern was situated. 

Neither of them spoke a word, but trembling in 
every limb, they crept back to the passage, and telling 
old Teofilo that which they had seen, together they 
succeeded in stopping up the entrance to the cavern, 
so that if the monk came that way, he should not see 
any appearance of an opening. 

The illness of the Widow Bonelli, which attacked her 
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the day after Radinelli's recital, was now beginning to 
show signs of amelioration; therefore, unwilling to 
give their beloved mother a shock which might bring 
on a relapse, Umberto and Ninetta, after consulting 
with Susine and her husband, determined to hold 
their peace to her respecting who they had seen, 
hoping that their hiding-place would yet escape the 
prying eyes of Fra Romualdo ; for it was he who was 
fulfilling his threat made to the dying Pastor, " that 
he would find his wife and daughters ! " 

During the week which had passed, many conver- 
sations had taken place between Beltrami and Um- 
berto— who seemed in a short time from a boy to 
have become a deeply-thinking young man — ^as to 
their plans for the future. Both felt the sacred duty 
of following the Pastor's last wishes, yet both also felt 
that he would, were he among them, let circumstances 
guide their actions. 

The stock of meal and goats flesh, with other articles 
of daily consumption, would not, with the closest 
economy, last more than a fortnight; and as the 
persecutions were still going on in the valleys, and 
atrocities, too dreadful to name, being daily, nay 
hourly, perpetrated — all saw the utter impossibility of 
procuring more fpod ; as, to show themselves where it 
could be procured, would be like walking into peril. 
Old Teofilb had thought that he could now and then 
get a camozza (a tiny goat) by snaring it, but the ex- 
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treme fright of the little animal made it bleat so loudly, 
as to make it advisable not to repeat the endeavour. 

Umberto and Claude Beltrami had, with Susine and 
Ninetta, come to the conclusion — subject of course 
to the approval of their beloved mother — that to 
leave the cavern, and endeavour to reach some distant 
relations who held the same religious faith in Verona, 
would be the surest way to save themselves from the 
fate which was every day falling on the Valdesi Chris- 
tians of those once peaceful valleys, the circumstance 
of Fra Romualdo being already on the watch to find 
their whereabouts telling them it was time for then- 
plans to be carried into effect 

These tossed and afflicted Valdesi truly proved 
themselves God's peculiar people, holding steadfastly 
the doctrines of the Apostles, untrenched by the 
senseless forms and ceremonies which had from time 
to time crept into the service of the Church ; cere- 
monies wliich appeal to the senses and fivt to the 
heart ; and forms of faith which teach for doctrines 
the traditions of men. For those holy men and 
women lived in that faith which purifieth the heart 
and worketh by love, overcoming the world, the flesh, 
and the devil — a living faith and trust which permeated 
their whole life, making their everyday walk and 
conversation an offering to God by the way in which 
they kept His commandments and delighted in the 
exercise of all Christian virtues. 
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One of the greatest faults for which the Waldensian 
Christians were condemned by the priests, was the 
absence of images in their houses, which they declared 
was the reason of their heresy, as it kept the originals 
out of.their minds.* 

As soon as the Widow Bonelli w^as able to hear their 
plans discussed, her children communicated their ideas 
to her, and althoifgh at first the thought of disobey- 
ing one of her husband's last wishes was very repug- 
nant to her, she was at last brought by their sound and 
yet gentle arguments, to see the danger of their re- 
maining longer in the cavern than was requisite to 
make their scanty preparations for departure. 

Uniberto would make an excellent and efficient 
guide over the mountains ; and once in Milan their 
troubles would be over, for in that city Claude Bel- 
trami's sister and her husband lived, who would, he 
said, receive them with open arms. 

* In Article 9, of the ** Apostolicas Ecclesiasticas Traditiones," 
it says, *' I do affirm most truly that the images of Christ and the 
blessed Virgin, the mother of God, and of other saints, ought to 
be had and retained, and that due honour and veneration ought 
to be given to the same." This fact every Roman Catholic 
with whom I have conversed on this subject denies, but it shows 
their reason for leaving out entirely the Second Commandment 
and dividing in two the tenth, foi^etting that Holy Scripture says, 
" If any man shall take away from the words of the book of this 
prophecy, God shall take away his part from the book of life." 
" Lord,forgive them, for they know not what they do." — Kxi'i'«.cifv« 
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Old Teofilo, faithful and true as ever, watched over 
his late Padrona's family with an affectionate zeal, 
at once beautiful and touching to see. No one could 
tell how he managed to get the birds that when roasted 
in the wood ashes and served with boiled chestnuts, 
made such a tempting and strengthening meal for the 
suffering Widow Bonelli,but there they were when least 
expected, to the great pleasure of Susine and Netta, 
who were at their wits' end for finding something to sus- 
tain their suffering mother. " But when and where did 
you get them, dear old friend ? " said Umberto, on one 
occasion when the little delicate morsels were brought 
by Teofilo to his Padrona. " Never mind, caro ragazza 
mio, per Bacco^ I would dare an)rthing to get some- 
thing to put the strength into my dear lady, so that she 
may be able to get out of this place, but then I am 
an old know-nothing, the good Lord is above all, we 
are all in His hands," said he, reverently taking off his 
beretto (cap). " And now I want you to tell me when 
'tis likely we begin our journey to Verona. Ah me I the 
thought of seeing you all fi*ee once again, to go here 
and there at your own will, fills me with anxiety to be 
off" 

" I hope," replied Umberto, " that in a few days 
we may be able to venture, but we must act with the 
greatest caution, for the monks seem to start up at 
and from every quarter ; and once in their hands, we 
know, by awful experience, what we have to expect 
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Oh, my dear father ! my dear father ! would that I had 
died instead of you, who are so wanted ! Pray for me, 
Teofilo, that the Almighty will give me sense and 
power to protect my mother and Netta, for, thank God, 
Susine has her husband. Surely 'twas the voice of a 
merciful Father that spoke to Beltrami's heart, when 
he asked to make Susine his wife, so as to be better 
able to protect her." " Right, Keila, right," replied 
old Teofilo, " but remember that they who are really 
God's people, who are washed from their sins in the 
atoning blood of our Blessed Master Christ, hear His 
voice always in their hearts, for are they not writ 
there ? and do we not pray for the Holy Spirit to guide 
and apply that love and those laws to our consciences, 
so that we may walk in the narrow way that leads to 
eternal life ? Believe me, caro ragazza mio, that it is 
so, and none, I am sure, know it better than you do ; 
and my old heart rejoices to see that you are walking 
in the steps of your martyred father. God grant that 
you may not me^t the same fate." 

" You are always my good friend and adviser, Teo- 
filo," said the youth, as the old man resumed his occu- 
pation of making the outer chamber of the cavern as 
comfortable as it could be under such untoward circum- 
stances. But 'twas a dreary place ; true, it was a shelter 
which many had not, but still they suffered much firom 
the cold, and until lately fi-om hunger; a fire they 
dared not kindle until night, lest the smoke, issuing 
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from the cracks and crannies of the cavern, should lead 
to a discovery of their whereabouts; but when evening 
closed in, Umberto and old Teofilo would make afire, 
by whose cheering warmth they would all sit and talk 
in tender hushed tones of their lamented and deeply 
beloved father, each one speaking of some kindly 
loving action, or precept given, which proved their 
lost parent's goodness. 

As to Umberto, his great devotion to bis mother 
and sisters, his desire to be of use to her and them, 
was very cheering to see ; he and the old servant had 
already made some preparations for their journey by 
snaring a number of birds, which were not only whole- 
some, but when dressed would keep fresh some time, 
and upon these and the few boiled chestnuts, they 
hoped at least to be kept firom actual hunger, particu- 
lary his invalid mother. 

Old Teofilo had procured the birds by traps, which 
he had laid at night, for which purpose he had crept 
cautiously out when the family had retired to their 
sleeping places, — out as early as he was likely to find 
them, never returning empty-handed. 

On the morning previous to the day whose evening 
would, he hoped, see them en route for Verona, the old 
man was scared and deeply troubled when, on going 
out as usual to his traps, he found them all disarranged, 
and — ^yes it was — the prints of a man's footsteps in 
the snow ! 
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He kept flat on his face — ^his usual posture in case 
any one were walking on the opposite heights — Glisten- 
ing attentively for the least sound ; but the far-oflf call 
of the sentinels^ as they perceived some poor shrink- 
ing creature who was trying to escape before the 
atrocities of the day began, was all he could hear ; 
so, at last, he ventured to return, creeping back as 
cautiously as he came. 

Poor old man ! — ^he who would have died rather than 
hurt one hair of their heads, was to be, in his loving care 
for their wants, the means of their most fearful trials. 

At length, all things were ready for their departure ; 
and as there would be no moon until late, they pro- 
posed setting off at about eight o'clock — that also being 
the time when the monks gave themselves up to the 
pleasures of the table ; and they did not fear the sol- 
diers nearly so much as these men. 

Old Teofilo had not communicated his fears to any 
one, or said a word respecting the destruction of his 
traps and the footprints in the snow. Had he done 
so, it would have been useless, for Fra Romualdo, by 
untiring efforts, had at last found out the place of their 
shelter, and from that moment he had never lost 
sight of them. The manner in which he had dis- 
covered them, was on this wise : — 

On the same day that Umberto and Ninetta had seen 
his ill-omened face peering into every hole and comer 
of the mountain pass, Fra Romualdo had caught sight 
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of a something or a somebody on the gallery-like 
defiles above him, but so cursory was the view, that he 
could not determine if it were a person or an animal. 

" Probably, a Camozza," said he to himself; " but 
I will watch — yes, watch." 

When he arrived at the convent, the Fra Romualdo 
went into the refectory, where he met with other spirits 
as wickedly disposed as himself, to whom he related 
where he had been, and for what purpose, mentioning 
also that which he had seen. 

" Fer Bacco fratello miOy I thought you were more 
quick-witted," said the Fra Pelolio ; " 'twas no Cam- 
ozza that you saw, but some of these Barbets who are 
hiding from our just vengeance. And, who knows, it 
may have been one of that old sinner's brood whom 
we offered up for his impiety in refusing to pray to 
our Blessed Lady ; and if so, you have lost the chance 
of the five hundred crowns our Holy Father the Pope 
has promised, besides special indulgences, to him who 
brings a Valdese to the bosom of the Church.* Cos- 
petto! but they suffer bravely, and pray all the time." 

'* I wish," said an aged monk, who at that moment 
entered the chamber (he was the same who had 
advised Claude Beltrami of the coming persecution), 
" that you would desist from helping the soldiers in 
persecuting these quiet and inoffensive people. Go 
to, carifratelU miei, and ask forgiveness for your part 
* See Dr Muston's " Israel of the Alps." 
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in this wicked work, which is making these pleasant 
valleys run with blood. For if our faith does not teach 
us mercy, it should ; for did not our Saviour declare, 
* Blessed are the merciful,' giving also a blessing with 
the promise, ' for they shall obtain mercy ? ' " 

"I think Fra Paolo favours these heretics," said 
Romualdo. ** I should not wonder when we have 
exterminated them all, if he begins to preach the 
same doctrines as they." (Little as the base man who 
spoke thought it, that blessed time came.) 

Fra Paolo turned an eye, full of gentle reproof, on 
his brother monk, which the other well understood. 
The aged man believed in his religion ; and although 
a Roman Catholic, he was, that which was rarely 
heard of among his brotherhood in those days, a lover 
of Christ, as was shown by his every-day life, which 
recorded many acts of true charity and merciful regard 
for others. 

" And now that driveller has gone, what do you re- 
commend as our course of action regarding the family 
of the heretic minister?" said Fra Romualdo to the 
Fra Pelolio. 

**The same that I said before, — that I think it 
more than probable what you saw was some one who 
was regaining their hiding-place. And if you would 
like company, I will go with you this very evening 
and watch the place where you saw the " something;'' 
and may be we shall be rewarded." 
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Accordingly, that evening, the two monks sallied 
forth, and after watching for some time, they saw a 
movement among the underwood, just above where 
they stood ; and waiting until all seemed again quiet, 
they ascended to the gallery, and displacing the rank 
growth of dwarf pines and other low trees — ^now de- 
nuded of their evergreen freshness by the continued 
frost and snow — the Fra Romualdo came upon poor 
old Teofilo's traps, which he held up to his companion 
with a cry of exultation. 

" They are near, no doubt, and you were right," 
exclaimed the bold, bad man ; " and this is one way in 
which they help to sustain themselves. What shall we 
do ? It is evident these traps are intended to snare 
birds, and that some one must come to take the 
spoils. Therefore, in the morning we must, one or 
both of us, be here." Saying which they descended 
the mountain, and returned to the convent 

Fra Romualdo was at the place betimes on the 
morrow ; and having placed himself behind a piece of 
rock, where he could see, yet not be seen, he soon 
had the satisfaction of observing old Teofilo look 
cautiously out of the opening of the cavern, and 
stooping down, make his way to the traps, which Fra 
Romualdo had spoilt. 

'^ Basia, basta*' ^2Xdi the monk; and waiting until 
Teofilo had gone, he left his hiding-place. 




CHAPTER X. 

THE MONKS. 

** There was a time, ah, me ! when my free thoughts 
Wander'd not beyond these fair mountains, where I only 

dream'd of joy; 
But ne'er of such deep bitter grief as this I " 

jHE evening had arrived which was to see 
the unhappy and suffering family of the 
martyred Pastor Bonelli again fugitives ; 
and strange as it may appear, each one 
felt deep regret at leaving the cavern. 

On that same evening, the two monks, Fra Ro- 
mualdo and Fra Pelolio, with a small band of six 
soldiers, were stationed, the former two at the turn 
of the pass from whence they could see any one who 
left the cavern, and the latter in the defile just below, 
where they could hear the instant they were called. 

Fra Romualdo had followed old Teofilo's footsteps 
as soon as he disappeared in the passage, and had 
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actually looked in and seen the poor fellow throw up 
his arms in voiceless sorrow at that which had come 
to pass, and then retired with such a stealthy step that 
the old man never suspected the near vicinity of such a 
deadly foe. 

The monks had no idea that those whom they 
sought to entrap were about to leave their hiding- 
place, but were in the hope that some one or two 
of them — the sisters, most probably — ^would leave 
the cavern under cover of the darkness, to obtain 
food for their wants, when they would be seized and 
conveyed to La Torre, where there were dungeons in 
plenty. 

The desolate and bereaved family, not knowing 
anything of old Teofilo's discovery, were full of hope, 
because the massacre had been during the last two 
days in some way lulled, in consequence of a rumour 
that England was about to send help to the Christians 
of the Valleys, and also threatening to use her influence 
that the name of the Duke of Savoy should be ex- 
punged from the list of Christian Princes. Each, there- 
fore, strove to say some comforting words to the other, 
as they collected their small effects preparatory to 
leaving the cavern. Radinelli, who appeared to be 
ubiquitous — for he cauie and went with seeming fear- 
lessness — had procured a little low sledge and mule, 
which would serve for the Widow Bonelli, and save 
her the fatigue of walking, for which she was quite 
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unfit. He had left it much lower down the mountain, 
on the other side of the cavern; and to make the 
chance of being seen less probable, it was determined 
that Umberto, Ninetta, and her mother should creep 
out one by one, and proceed to the sledge by one 
route; whilst Susine and her husband, with old Teofilo, 
should go the other way — both meeting at the bridge 
which spanned the river. 

All was silent save the drip, drip of the waters of 
the Pelice, which was in part yielding to its rushing 
under-current as the fugitives left the cavern. The 
widow and Umberto slid out in the deep shadow of 
the rock, which, on that side, jutted out so as eflfect- 
ually to hide them as they passed, Ninetta following 
close behind ; and in that order they safely reached 
the sledge, the widow taking her place, Umberto and 
Ninetta standing at her side. Beltrami wrapped his 
young wife up carefully to save her from the snow- 
cold air of the mountains, and putting his arm round 
her, he kissed her pale cheek, whispering words of 
sweet endearment and hope, and calling her pet 
names in the low tones which love always hears. 
^^ Miglie del mio cuore, anima deC mio animo coraggior 
So saying, they passed out into the night. 

They had scarcely reached the turn of the path 
which led to the lower ledge of the mountain, when a 
loud sound of Avanti tutti was heard, and Fra Ro- 
mualdo and Pelolio, followed by the soldiers, rushed 

ii 
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upon Beltrami and his wife, and surrounding them, 
took both prisoners, as heretics and contumacious, in 
the name of the Most Holy (?) Inquisition 1 ! ! 

The suddenness of the attack stunned both of them 
for a moment, and then Beltrami, taking hold of 
Susine's gown, declared, " they were honest persons, 
going according to the order away from the Valleys." 

" Base heretic hound,'* replied Fra Romualdo, " you 
lie, for the edict gave three days, and 'tis now more 
than three weeks, and you are still here ! I know 
you, and this damsel here too. I wonder she is not 
ashamed of herself to be walking about the mountains 
at night with a man. This is the modesty and purity 
of these Religionists, is it, Cospetto? 'Tis more 
than the maidens of our Holy Church would do." 
And then, turning to Susine, he said : " Perhaps now 
you will take me for a change, for I have special need 
of you at La Torre. Come — this way.'' 

Susine clung in abject terror to Beltrami, who, 
careless at the moment of anjrthing but the disgraceful 
hints of the monk, declared Susine his wife. * " How 
dare you impugn the character of my wife?" said he. 
" Look up, my dear one," continued he. " You are 
with your best earthly protector, who will care for you 
with the last drop of his blood ; " and, raising his eyes 
to heaven, " the rest I leave to God I " 

" Fine words, Sir Cavalier ; but I don't believe a 
word you say about her. Your wife, indeed ! ** replied 



Fra Romualdo. " We shall see how long this brave 
spirit will last Ho 1 there — the cords 1 " Fra Pelolio 
came sneaking out of a nook in the rock, carrying a 
long cord on his arm, and was about to bind them, 
assisted by two of the soldiers, the rest standing on 
guard, when old Teofilo, who had, unseen, watched 
all that went on, rushed between Susine and her 
captors, and throwing himself at the feet of Fra Ro- 
mualdo, besought him to take him — to kill — ^bum — 
anjTthing — ^but to let Susine and her husband go. 
" Good sirs, I pray you, let these young persons go, 
and take me, whose days are nearly run. Do not shut 
them out from God's sweet air and pleasant sunshine 1 
Think of your own youth, and have mercy on them. 
I have nursed this child in my arms, and would sooner 
die the most cruel death than harm should come to 
her I Plead to him, my poor lamb ; for who can resist 
thee?" 

" What is all this prating about?" said the officer 
in charge of the picket of soldiers. " It is too cold for 
preaching, old man; so, hold thy peace, and let the men 
do their duty." 

*^ Misericordia, misericordiar shrieked Susine, as the 
cords with which Fra Romualdo had tied her wrists 
strained and cut the white flesh. But there was no 
mercy in that dead heart ; no place, however small, for 
one spark of pity 1 No 1 God-forsaken as he was, the 
devil held him in thrall. So the Frate only laughed at 

— , ::^ 
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the poor girl's sufferings. Whilst the monk had per- 
formed his cruel work on Susine, two of the soldiers 
had done the same savage service on Claude Beltrami. 
As to old Teofilo, the fact of his having so freely given 
himself up made them careless about him. So, seeing 
that he could do nothing for the young pair, but 
utter silent prayer for their deliverance, he quietly 
crept away to the place where the widow was 
anxiously awaiting her children ; but when he arrived 
at the spot, and saw the anxious look of dread and 
expectation on their faces, Teofilo had no power to 
uttter a word ! 

"My daughter and Claude, where are they? Speak." 
But no sound came from the poor old man's lips ; he 
had suffered so much that Nature was claiming her 
due ; and the feithful Teofilo sank down on the snowy 
hill-side. ... At last, between gasps and sobs, he 
told his agonised hearers that their darling and her 
young husband were in the tiger's grip. In other 
words, they were in the power of the hated Inquisi- 
tion I 

"What shall I do?" cried the long-suffering 
woman, looking first at one and then another of her 
children. " Husband and child ! Oh, is one not 
enough? Lord Jesus, give Thine afflicted servant 
power to bear also this wound to my heart." And 
unlike the dumb grief which well-nigh touched her 
reason at her husband's death, the Widow Bonelli 
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wept as mothers weep for their children, and, like 
Rachel of old, would not be comforted. 

As to Umberto and Netta, they suffered a transport 
of grief, terrible to witness 1 '^ O madre tnia dUettis- 
sima^ pray to God that He will let us die together, — 
'Twere better, better 1 " said Netta. " Oh, my sister, my 
loved Susine, how shall I live without your dear 
presence ? It is too much, too much : our father taken 
first — ^but that was in mercy; we know that he is with 
his Saviour, and saved from all this sorrow — but, O 
Umberto mio^ what will they do with our darling, 
those wicked — ^wicked men?" And convulsive sobbing 
stopped her utterance. 

"Take thy mother, caro ragazzo niioy* said old 
Teofilo, " and haste on thy way; for there are so many 
bad, lawless men about to-night, who would have no 
respect to her widowed state, as make it imperative 
on thee to fly as quickly as may be. You can do no 
good for the poor child who is in such bad hands. But 
I shall stop here ; and, who knows, even such a poor 
old worm as I may be of some use to her." 

But the widow had, firom the moment she knew of her 
daughter's abduction, made up her mind not to proceed 
so far as Verona. She must be where she could hear 
of her, and see her, and plead for her. At last, the per- 
suasion of Teofilo and her own fear, that if she were 
to remain in the vicinity of their old home, she would 
be unable from the malice and cruelty of the monks 
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to assist in any way her child, made her yield to his 
entreaties, that she and her two children should go 
forward to where many of the persecuted Valdesi had 
found a refuge ; whilst he, Teofilo, would watch the 
movements of Fra Romualdo, with the view of finding 
out what he had done with the hapless young pair. 

The sound of voices on the other side of the defile 
made them hasten their departure ; so, with many 
charges to old Teofilo to do all in his power to find 
her child, and let her know directly, the little desolate 
party set forward on their journey, the widow's last 
words being a benison on the faithful old man who 
was thus putting his life in peril to serve those whom 
he so loved and honoured. 

As the sledge turned into the mountain road — for all 
three had contrived to find a place in the little vehicle 
— ^the Widow Bonelli began to reproach herself for 
leaving the cavern ; but both her children impressed 
upon her the truth, that the monks having found out 
their retreat, they would have been driven from it, 
and without doubt all placed in dungeons. 

" It is I who am decided in my opinion as to what 
I ought to do," said Umberto. " At first, I was about 
to make old Teofilo take my place here with Netta 
and you, and then I remembered my father's command, 
'Take care of thy mother;' and I feel that my first 

duty is to see you and my sister safe at with 

friends who will console and comfort you. And then. 
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with your consent, Madre mia cara, I shall return, and, 
with dear old Teofilo and Radinelli, seek out my dear 
sister and her husband ; and all that one so young as 
I can do, I will do, with God's help. Blessed be His 
holy name, as our lost father used to say/' 

They drove on in silence, broken ever and again 
by the deep sobs of Netta, who felt Susine's loss more 
keenly from the fact of their being twins. There had 
always been a loving sympathy between the sisters, 
so close, that only at rare, and distant intervals, had 
anything like difference of opinion existed between 
them, and that for some trivial thing; for the late 
pastor and his wife had ruled their family by love. 
"God is love," had been the earliest lesson they 
taught their children ; and as in all the Valdensian 
valleys, these little ones were thus early made to sit at 
Jesus* feet, doing all things to His glory. 

Old Teofilo's heart sunk within him after he saw 
his beloved Padona and her two children drive away. 
" Alone ! " said he, soliloquising, ** alone ! Never have 
I been separated from them since my dear martyred 
Pastor took me into his employ, when he brought his 
young wife home. Ah povera donina; and now she 
mourns him ! Well, God's love can bind up the 
deepest wound ; ' He feedeth the young ravens who 
cry unto him ;' so let me trust as I have been enabled 
to do all my life." And then Teofilo, in simple, ear- 
nest language, besought for mercy on them who were 
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abroad on the bleak mountain. " Be with them, O 
Lord ; and let Thy Holy Spirit, even the Comforter, 
enter into their wounded hearts and dwell there, 
giving them that blessed trust in Thy mercy, which 
will enable them to bear all things for Thy name's 
sake. Amen." 

Old Teofilo felt cheered and supported by his 
short communion with God. He had just risen 
from his knees when, to his immense relief, he espied 
Radinelli coming towards him, by whom he was 
greeted with much respect. Radinelli had been a 
member, during the last three years, of the late Pastor 
Bonelli's church ; and on hearing from Teofilo the 
story of Susine and Oaude's abduction, he entered 
heart and hand into his plans for finding them, al- 
though the experience of every day whispered sucli 
fears to their hearts, as neither dared tell to tJie 
other. 





CHAPTER XI. 



SUSINE. 




" Lasciate o voi ch* eutrate ogni speranza."— Dante. 

N the damp floor of a dungeon in the con- 
vent of La Torre, which was, here and 
there, partially covered with some dirty 
fetid straw, lay a young girl, whose attitude 
and appearance not only betokened desolation in its 
most terrible form, "but illness also, for the dark-blue 
eyes rolled in fever brightness, and the small delicate 
mouth uttered incoherent mutterings, whilst she twist- 
ed and turned her fingers as though keeping time to 
what she said. 'Twas poor Susine Beltrami. 

A fortnight had rolled into the abyss of time since 
the night when she and her husband had fallen into 
the power of the monks, who were the emissaries of 
that arm of the Inquisition which carried out the 
lately issued edict of the " Propaganda fide ; " and 



now sick, and in prison, in the first blush of her 
tender womanhood, Susine, like many of her heroic 
sisterhood of that period, was ready to suffer or to die 
rather than forsake the &ith in which she had been 
brought up, and for which her father had died. No ! 
young as she was, her mind and principles were firm, 
and nothing would make her swerve from that belief 
in which she trusted to meet her martyred father, 
where the weary are at rest, safe folded in a loving 
Saviour's arms. 

During these two miserable weeks, Susine had seen 
only the face of her jailer and the hated Fra Romu- 
aldo. She did not even know if her husband was in 
the same convent as herself. Once she had asked 
the man who brought the pitcher of dirty water, and 
the small piece of almost mouldy bread, which was 
her food, into the dungeon, to tell her if her husband 
were in La Torre ; for to have known him near her 
would have been a consolation. 

" Tell me, good man, is my husband in this place ? 
only one word, yes or no, to ease my poor heart a little." 
And then, seeing that the man only looked at her in 
silence, she continued : " Perhaps you have a wife, or, 
if not, you have a mother ; for their sakes, be good 
to me and tell me ; fammi questa placere^^ (do me 
this pleasure). But the man said he knew nothing, as 
perhaps he did not, for in those dungeons no record 
of names was kept So, seeing that there was no hope 



for her from that quarter, the poor girl turned her 
face to the wall to hide her bitter sorrow from the 
man's eyes ; and the next minute the closing of the 
dungeon door told Susine that she was alone. 

Alone I Yes ; better to be alone than to have the 
presence of him who now noiselessly turns the well- 
oiled lock of the prison door, and enters before the 
young inmate of that foul den can protest against the 
intrusion j for 'tis not the first time by many that Fra 
Romualdo has visited Susine, and by threats and 
entreaties endeavoured to induce her to forsake 
her religion, and become a member of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

"Daughter," said the bold, bad man, advancing 
towards Susine, " have you come to your senses, and 
are you ready to kiss this holy image" (holding up 
the cross) " and accept this rosary, which has been 
blessed by our Holy Father the Pope. Our Blessed 
Lady will accept of your late repentance ; come, say 
* Hail, Mary, full of grace/ " 

But the wretched Susine sat immovable, not deign- 
ing to show, even by a movement, that she heard him. 

" What ! sullen are you ? " said the Frate. " Perhaps 
you have been thinking of what I said to you yester- 
night. You are a beautiful and comely maiden, and 
I love you. Come, be kind to me," — approaching 
nearer to her, but cautiously, for there was something 
in Susine's eyes the monk did not like, — " and I will 



take you home to a place of safety ; do you hear ? " 
Fra Romualdo came nearer the spot where the grief- 
stricken 'young wife sat, and was about to lay his un- 
hallowed touch upon her, when Susine started up. 
All her wandering senses returned, and shrieking 
aloud, she cried, " Lay but one base finger on me, 
come but one step nearer, and what woman can do 
to prevent her dishonour, I will do. God will give 
me strength, and the image of my father, murdered 
by the same blood-stained hands you would lay on his 
daughter, will haunt your steps by day, and your 
dreams by night. O God, is Thine arm shortened ? 
Save Thy servant, who putteth her trust in Thee.'* 

Fra Romualdo looked at the small, frail form before 
him. He could have held her at his mercy with one 
hand ; but he dared not. The consciousness of a 
power, that power which true virtue gives the frailest 
woman, was expressed in every look and movement 
of the chaste young wife, whilst the absence of all 
but vice in the traitor monk made him turn his eyes 
away from Susine, and then like a whipped cur, leave 
the dungeon. " My God, I thank Thee," wept the tor- 
tured girl, as the door closed upon the monk. " Father, 
Saviour, I am ready to die for Thy name's sake ; but 
if it is Thy holy will that my eyes shall never rest on 
my beloved husband's face again, grant, I beseech 
Thee, that, pure and unstained, I may meet him in 
Thy presence, where there is fulness of joy!" And 



then kneeling, as she was, on the damp floor of the 
dungeon, she seemed to forget herself again, and 
whilst the red waves of fever swept over her cheek 
and brow, she swayed herself back and forwards, 
chanting in a low, sweet voice, "There the wicked 
cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest." 
Whilst Susine was still on her knees, she heard a 
noise as though some one were beating on the wall 
directly behind the spot on which was the dirty straw 
forming her bed. 

She ceased her plaintive chanting, and listened^ 
with that deep interest the prisoner feels in the least 
event which breaks the miserable monotony of a 
lonely existence, and then she again heard three dis- 
tinct blows on another part of the wall, which, from 
the nature of the sound, seemed made on a less solid 
portion of the masonry; and, yes, oh, light ! even in 
the midst of that Egyptian darkness, a voice, whose 
tones brought back her languid pulses to new life, 
pronounced her name. 

Susine beat an answer with her young strong hands, 
one moment before so inert, and putting her mouth 
to the wall, she cried, "Claude! my Claude!" and 
then she listened. " Susine, beloved wife," was the 
answer; and thus the young pair knew that their cells 
joined ; and even this comfort enabled them to bear 
their heavy burden with more fortitude than before. 

How many times during that day did Claude and 
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Susine knock against the wall, it would be difficult to 
say; but it was only after the jailer had made his cus- 
tomary visit, that they dared indulge in the loving 
pleasure of calling each other by name. On the 
morrow of that day, Fra Romualdo, accompanied by 
one of the many of those fearful men who at that 
time made it their profession to do the work of a 
public tormentor,* entered the dungeon where Claude 
Beltrami was immured, and taking a paper from 
the breast of his gown, he held it before him. " Do 
you know what is written on this paper, young sir ? " 
said he, accompanying his words with a sinister grin 
on his wicked face. 

Beltrami replied in the negative, intimating, by 
look and action, he was not interested in the subject. 
" I have come to tell you, heretic that you are, that 
she whom you call your wife has recanted, and is now, 
by the special intercession of the Blessed Virgin, a true 
daughter of the Church, and she has asked me to tell 
you the same, hoping that you will follow her ex- 
ample. What say you ? are you ready to acknowledge 
the Holy Father as your spiritual head, and attend 
the celebration of the Mass ? Think of the suffering of 
your soul in Purgatory. Recant, and I will pray the 
Virgin and the Saints for you ! " 

* One of thesedreadful men had achest of laige size, full of rings, 
watches, silver-cups, chains, and, indeed, jewels and silver, which 
had been robbed from those whose executioner he was ! A fact. 



Beltrami regarded the monk steadfastly, for a few 
seconds, with amazement and pity combined ; amaze- 
ment, that he should think it possible for him to be- 
lieve his Christian wife had forsaken the faith for 
which so many of her ancestors had died, sealing its 
testimony with their blood ; and pity, that a so-called 
minister of God could so lie, and also pervert the 
truth. 

" What you tell me of my dear wife is not true," 
replied Beltrami ; " and as for the Virgin and the 
Saints interceding for either you or me, remember and 
tremble, that Christ alone has the prerogative of inter- 
ceding for His guilty people; He is the only Mediator 
between God and man; the Advocate with the Father 
for sinners; and no man can come to the Father, but 
through Christ the Son ! *' 

" Hold, impostor I lost heretic ! do you dare teach 
me ? Recant and kiss this crucifix," thrusting it into 
Beltrami's face. " Kneel — ^kneel, I say, and say Jesu 
Marie, or my stiletto," drawing it firom the cord at his 
waist, " shall spill your heretic blood ! Kneel I" and, 
oh coward heart and craven nature, Fra Romualdo 
beat the enchained young prisoner, who could not 
resist, to his knees, and stamping with rage, desired 
him to kiss the crucifix, and repeat the formula. 

But like his steadfast, faithful young wife, he remained 
passive, thus refusing to do what he was ordered, and 
after a few seconds, when he had succeeded in calm- 



ing his outraged feelings, he turned his noble face to 
his ignoble visitor, and repeated in a low, impressive 
voice, which the Frate seemed unable to resist, '* Take 
ye good heed to yourselves, for ye saw no manner 
of similitude on the day the Lord spake unto you in 
Horeb out of the midst of the fire, lest ye corrupt your- 
selves, and make you a graven image of any figure^ the 
likeness of anything, male or female." " Forasmuch, 
then, as we are the offspring of God, we ought not 
to think that the Godhead is like unto gold, or silver, 
or stone, graven by man's device," &a, &c. But 
Fra Romualdo would hear no more. Common sense 
told him that his prisoner spoke the words of Holy 
Writ; and enraged beyond his small power of endurance, 
he threw the crucifix at Beltrami, and almost shouting 
with passion, he cried, " Base Barbet ! nothing shall 
save you; a heretic's death shall be yours;" then 
rushed from the dungeon, clanging the door after him 
so loudly, that the poor little listener on the other side 
the wall trembled with apprehension that her husband 
was being taken away to some fearful doom. 

Both Beltrami and Susine had braved the Frate in a 
way which had greatly surprised him, and, to say 
truth, excited his admiration, particularly for Susine. 
He had expected tears and entreaties firom the one, 
and defiance from the other ; but Romualdo meant mis- 
chief, and his first act upon quitting the dungeon was 
to seek Pelolio ; and together they determined that 




both Claude and Susine should be brought into the 
council-room, where was, for appearance' sake, a sort 
of monkish tribunal, and there, if possible, be made to 
recant. " And if we cannot succeed," sneered Fra Rom- 
aaldo, "why, perhaps, a twist or two of the little instru- 
ment Petroni manages so well, will I daresay, bring 
them both to their senses ! " 

" Well said \fraidlo mio^' said Fra PeloHo ; " and if 
that does not answer, that same Petroni, who, you 
know, is the public tormentor, can draw a nail or two 
from the fingers of these Barbetti.* Vira le santafede 
Caitolica e morte a tutte i Barbetti/ buona sera e dorme, 
bene. May the Virgin give you happy dreams." And 
so saying, Fra Pelolio left the chamber. The next 
day at noon, the council, as a sort of mockery of 
justice, decided that Qaude Beltrami and Susine his 
wife be cited before them to answer the charge of 
heresy 1 

* The rack. Really done in many cases. See Sir S. Moreland, 
Muston, and others. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE WIDOW AND HER FRIENDS. 

** Though life be hard, more days may heaven allow 
Misfortune to outlive." — Petracha. 

|EVEREj indeed, was the second blow which 
had fallen on the Widow Bonelli and her 
family. Her beloved husband had been 
taken from her ; his loss was irreparable, 
and her heart had been indeed well-nigh broken with 
its weight of woe ; but there was a balm to her wound, 
in the knowledge that he was safe landed on the 
eternal shore, where neither suffering nor sorrow could 
reach him. But her child, the gentle girl whom every 
one in the valley had loved, who, with her twin sister, 
bad been the pastor's joy and comfort ! where was 
she ? She dared not even hope that she was with her 
husband, for she knew those cruel men too well to 
think of such a thing. No ; her darling was in some dark 
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prison cell, where nothing but her faith in God's pro- 
tecting power could enable her to bear tortures of 
mind and body worse than death, and her nearest 
and dearest all impotent to save her, or do anything 
for her deliverance. 

Such thoughts as these kept the Widow Bonelli in 
a state of mind which would admit of no consolation, 
save in moments of prayer ; and then, sometimes, the 
great suffering of the body well-nigh quenched the 
soul's power of thought, and she wcJuld remain with 
her hands clasped and her eyes upturned to heaven, 
without the power of uttering one word. 

'Twas the evening again, when the little sledge, with 
its desolate freight, neared the village where they had 
been told many of their Christian brothers and sisters, 
fugitives from priestly cruelty like themselves, had 
taken shelter. 

Umberto and Netta had just pointed out to their 
mother the roofs and spires of the village down in a 
hollow, which seemed, as they turned the spur of the 
mountain, almost under their feet, when their pleasure 
was suddenly turned into something like fear at seeing 
smoke issuing from above the naked boughs of the 
trees in a chestnut wood, a short distance from the 
road on the right hand, about half a league, or 
migliay from the village. "Perhaps it is a soldier's 
camp," said Netta ; " but if it is, we have nothing to 
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fear, dear mother, for we are already a tniglia or more 
beyond the Duke's territory. But, who shall say," 
continued she, " it may be some of our friends from 
the dear Valleys." 

"Dear child," said the widow, "darling Netta, you 
are always a comforter. I can never forget that you 
were the consoler of your precious father in those last 
days when he was in the cavern. He loved you well, 
Ndta mia, and spoke of your loving care for him to 
me on that day when he left us never to return ; Ohime! 
fnaritOf mio caro cosafaro senza, di tei But see, Um- 
berto, there is some one looking at us from between 
yonder trees ; look, my children ; is it friend or foe ! " 

" Here, Netta cara^ take the reins whilst I go and 
see." But before he could leave the sledge — for the in- 
cline was steep^a kindly voice, which they had known 
in happier days, exclaimed, " 'tis they ! O my dear 
friends ! I can never tell you how my heart beats with 
joy at seeing you safe. Ah, Netta cara donina! — and 
Susine, where have you put her my little pet lamb? And 
Umberto too. Welcome all ! " But the gasping sobs of 
the mother, and the pale sad faces of her children, told 
the kindly Leonardo Fragosa that something was 
wrong ; so, taking the widow, and telling Netta and 
Umberto to follow, he crossed the road to the wood. 
The inhabitants of the little encampment proved to be 
composed of some of the hunted Valdesi who had left 
the Valleys on that dreadful night of rapine and murder, 
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when the Pastor met his death. They had intended to 
make their stay in the village of Merano, hoping that 
when the spring-time came, they would be able, should 
the persecution cease, to return to the Valleys ; but 
hearing that there were some high Roman Catholic 
families in the place, they determined to set up their 
tents in the chestnut wood. 

If anything could have brought a smile of pleasure to 
the bereaved wife, the hearty welcome she received from 
these scattered sheep of the Lord's fold, would have 
done so ; for when she and her conductor reached the 
tents, they were met by many of their old neighbours 
of the Valleys, one of whom, who had lost her only son 
in the same strife, came to the widow and Netta, and 
seeing the state of fatigue to which they were reduced, 
led them to the middle tent, which was surrounded by 
several smaller ones, and entering, their friend busied 
herself in preparing the food they so much required. 

A resting-place was made ready hy Giacinta Fra- 
gosa ; and by this time, the refreshments being ready, 
they were, with Umberto, who had been ushered in by 
Leonardo, pressed with gentle courtesy to eat, which 
they responded to by making an ample meal, which 
after their long fasting they much wanted ; and that 
finished, with a grateful thanksgiving to God they re- 
tired to the resting places prepared for them, soon 
sinking into that dreamless sleep which fatigue 
generally gives. „ - 

XX 
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Umberto could not be persuaded to retire to rest, 
saying that he would rather sit and watch by the side 
of his mother and Netta whilst they slept. At that 
moment, Leonardo, who was most anxious to hear what 
had become of Susine, beckoned Umberto from the 
opening of the tent, and looking to see that both those 
whom he so loved were sleeping comfortably, he 
joined his friend. 

"AVhat has become of your sister, Umberto?" said 
Leonardo. " I dared not say one word more to your 
mother, when I saw how deeply she was moved at my 
question ; but tell me, what does it all mean ? " 

Umberto then recounted the pathetic history of the 
marriage and its reasons; their retreat in the cavern of 
the Alps ; the death of his father, and Beltrami's pre- 
sence in the Valleys on the night of his death ; his 
mother's illness; their retreat from the cavern, and the 
abduction of Susine and her husband by the monks, 
aided by the soldiers ; and, last, their journey to their 
present quarters. 

"And I can do nothing," almost sobbed Umberto. 
" If I were older I think that I could seek the Duke 
and wring a pardon from him, for they have done 
nothing, you know. But old Teofilo, who was my dear 
father's servant during thirty years, would not come 
with us, but, like the true-hearted fellow he is, stayed 
behind in the Valleys to watch Fra Romualdo, as by 
his actions he will learn where Claude and Susine 
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are hidden." The next morning the little community 
all knew the sad history of poor Susine, and nothing 
could exceed their indignation at the conduct of the 
monks Fra Pelolio and Fra Romualdo. " Such men 
are, and have been, the plague spots in our Italy," said 
Leonardo; '* and are even a shame to the false religion 
they profess." 

Among those who had pitched their tents in the 
chestnut woods was a certain Pastor Nidrini, who 
had lived in a hamlet close to the entrance of the 
Val Clusone. This good man had long known and 
respected the late Pastor Bonelli, and he now felt it 
a part of his duty to care for and advise the stricken 
family of his departed brother in Christ, to the best of 
his power. After the widow had told him, at his 
urgent request, all the many sorrows she had encoun- 
tered, she turned her face, full of an agonised anxiety 
to him saying, ** And now, what do you advise me to 
do, my dear friend ? '' 

Pastor Nidrini, who, knew but too well the charac- 
ter of the men in whose hands the innocent daughter 
of the Widow Bonelli had fallen, told her honestly — 
but, ah, how wisely and gently! that no tears or 
entreaties, no appeals to justice or mercy, would avail 
with men whose hands were already red with the 
blood of old men and helpless babes, young maidens 
and chaste wives ; but, continued the kind old man, 
laying his hand on the widow's arm, " I need not tell 
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you, dear friend, to whom our prayers are never ad- 
dressed in vain. To Him let us bend the knee in 
solemn prayer, for He is mighty to aid and sustain us 
in all our trouble. Into His everlasting arms we 
commit our young sister, trusting all things, and 
hoping all things, well knowing that, like as a father 
pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth all them that 
fear Him." 

It was evident from the expression of the widow's 
face that, with the feeling that the truly suffering have 
of the necessity of clinging to some hope, however 
distant, she had hoped much from her friend's power ; 
and now that this shadow was gone, her heart seemed 
to sink lower than ever. But that God whom she 
had served and trusted all her days was present with 
the stricken woman; and now, on bended knees, 
she besought Him, trusting in Him to deliver her 
darling from the lion. She tried to wait patiently for 
old Teofilo's presence, knowing that both he and 
Radinelli were on the watch, and doing their best to 
find out where poor Susine and her husband had 
been conveyed, and, if possible^ frustrate the wicked 
designs of Fra Romualdo and his brother in crime, 
Pelolio. 

The morning after the Widow Bonelli had disclosed 
her troubles to the Pastor Nidrini, Umberto was out 
in the camp collecting wood for the fires, when he 
heard his name called out, and, looking up, he 
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recognised, with delight, the anxiously looked-for 
Teofilo. 

The old man was making his way down the steep 
path as quickly as his age would permit, seeing that 
Umberto was waiting at the bottom to welcome him 
— which he did by affectionately telling him ot his 
pleasure at seeing him again ; but this did not suffice, 
for Teofilo's joy made him cast his arms about the 
lad» and kiss him, in the warm Italian manner, as he 
used to do when Umberto was a little child. 

** Thank the good Lord for directing my steps to 
you, ragazzo mio caro, for I should have gone on to 
the village if I had not seen you from yonder. Ah I 
how well I knew this curly head ; " — putting his hand 
on the boy's head caressingly, — " but where is your 
mother and sister ? — near, I am sure, — ^will you take 
me to them ? " 

" Willingly," said Umberto ; " but first let me hear 
what you have to tell me of Susine, my dear sister, 
and her husband ; but if your news are woful, tlien, 
God have mercy on us and her ; for I think that any 
fresh sorrow will break her heart, — poor mother ! " 

" Coraggio ragazzo miOy and I will tell you all I 
know. After your sister and her husband were ab- 
ducted by that criiel monk and his assistants — ^and, by 
the way, Radinelli says he is the man who killed 
your late father — he and the soldiers literally drove 
their prisoners before them down the pass to La 
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Torre. And, oh ! my boy, that I should have to give 
you such crael, cruel news ; I suffer as much in telling 
you as I did when following as near as I dared. I 
saw Claude Beltrami and Susine taken inside the 
gates of the convent of La Torre; and although I 
watched until half the night was passed, walking up 
and down like a sentinel in the deep shadow of the 
wall, I neither saw nor heard anything more of the 
monks. The soldiers had filed off directly the unfor- 
tunate pair were closed in their prison I" 

Umberto could hardly realise what he heard. His 
sister — ^who a few weeks since was the joyful girl, 
looking forward to a long life of comfort with him 
who was to share henceforward all her joys and sor- 
rows — ^where was she now ? Immured in a dungeon ! 
And the end, the dreadful end, what would it be ? 

At length, after standing with his eyes fixed on 
vacancy until Teofilo became fearful that he had said 
too roughly what he had to say, Umberto turned to 
his old fiiend, and, leaning his head on his shoulder, 
cried, " How shall I break these dreadful tidings to 
my mother and Ninetta, knowing that, whilst I disclose 
the fearful position of my dear sister and her husband, 
I have no power to say I can do this or that, so as to 
bid them hope ! O Father of the fatherless, put, I 
pray Thee, the spirit of wisdom and knowledge into 
my heart, that I may, under Thy guidance, help Thy 
suffering servants in their sore distress ! " 
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Umberto was but a lad, but he was a true Christian, 
and strove, for his beloved mother's sake, never for- 
getting his father's last words, to do all a son should 
do; to take as much as possible all care from her 
shoulders to his own. Yet 'twas very sad to see that 
look of settled sorrow on so young a fece. Such 
looks belong, or should do so, only to those who 
have trodden the thorny paths of life, until years and 
experience have given them power and philosophy to 
endure. No wonder, then, that as the old man looked 
on the lad he had so often carried in his arms, and 
saw how great was the struggle in his heart to become 
in part calmed, so that he might break the news as 
gently as possible to his mother and Netta, that his 
heart ached for him ; but Teofilo's thoughts had not 
been idle, for he suddenly asked Umberto if he knew 
the name of the good old priest who had given Bel- 
trami notice of the coming persecution, and also to 
what convent he belonged ? 

" No," replied Umberto ; " I do not think poor 
Claude mentioned his name. He spoke of him as 
* my friend, the aged monk \ ' but perhaps Netta may 
have heard it, and in asking her, it will at the same 
time convey to her the hope of some help from him, 
if we can only find out his name and convent." 

" Our good fiiend Radinelli is on the watch whilst 
I am here ; and, to do him justice, he is as anxious as 
ourselves to find out that which will at any rate give 
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us the knowledge of Fra Romualdo's designs against 
the unhappy young pair. Ah ! thank God, your mo- 
ther does not know all the fearful crimes which have 
been and are committed in the name of religion. 
Her brain would give way in the fear of that which 
her lips would not dare utter respecting her children. 
Radinelli and I have dug many graves on those 
Alpine heights, and laid to rest in their mother earth 
many of those poor slain ones ; but oh, Keila ! it were 
better for their slayers that a millstone were hung 
about their necks, and they were drowned in the 
depths of the sea." 

As Umberto and Teofilo had talked, they had gone 
forward towards the tents ; and no sooner had they 
turned the entrance to the road, than Netta, who had 
been the first to see them, came quickly out, and 
running to old Teofilo, she did not even stop to salute 
him, but, with wide open, earnest eyes, she gasped out, 
" Susine — my sister ! what of her ? " 

Before Teofilo or Umberto could reply, the widow, 
with Leonardo Fragosa — ^who was entreating her to 
be calm — came out of the tent and joined them, and 
stopping before her faithful old servant, she with 
clasped hands also demanded of him tidings of her 
child. 

" Cara Padrona^ I have nothing to tell you that 
you do not know, save one thing, that we have found 
out where they have put her and her husband, and 
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perhaps if we can discover the name of that good old 
monk, Claude Beltrami's friend, we may be able to do 
something for her." 

Old Teofilo had intended to tell her where Susine 
was — having no other alternative; but seeing the 
widow look so ghastly, he deemed it wiser first to give 
jjst one ray of hope, the better to prepare her for the 
blow which must follow. 

" Yes, dear friend, yes ; but where have they put 
my Susine, my darling? Tell me that she is laid at 
rest with her martyred father, and I will thank you, 
for I shall sleep in peace, knowing God has claimed 

His own ; but when I think of the torture, the '* 

and the poor miserable woman, unable to speak of 
that fear which had been in her mind that her daugh- 
ter should be subject to any of those acts of atrocity 
which were the talk of the civilised world, could bear 
no more, and tottering forward, she fell fainting at 
Teofilo's feet. 
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** Oh, call not these men the servants of Him, the meeK and 
lowly, 
When all their shameful lives doth show them traitor to His 



cause. 



i» 




HE day had arrived when Susine and her 
husband were to appear before their judges 
to answer to the crime of heresy. This 
pretence of justice had, it is thought, been 
taken up at this time in consequence of the threats of 
the Lord Protector of England, that he would send a 
fleet to chastise his brother of Savoy if he ordered or 
sanctioned such atrocities to be committed in his 
dominions.* This message had for a time somewhat 
lessened the number of burnings and roastings alive, 

* See ** Israel of the Alps/' Dr Muston ; also Sir J. Morland's 
*' Declaration of the Protestant Churches of Piedmont. " 
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which had made the Valleys the scene of such a vast 
tragedy as the pen dares not even transcribe. 

Susine was sitting on her heap of straw, the morning 
on which she was to appear before her judges, her 
mind so entirely immersed in thought, that even the 
opening of her prison door did not arouse her. 

Memory had taken her back to the green valleys, 
and decked them iu all their summer loveliness. 
'Twas the Sabbath morning, and she, with Beltrami 
and Netta, were crossing the flower-bedecked mea- 
dows on their way to the house of prayer. How 
beautiful was the sunlight, and what lovely tints of 
golden and rosy sheen glinted over the fairy-like land- 
scape as they passed on their way I Even the insect 
world seemed, by their low, gentle noises, to be say- 
ing their orisons to the great Giver of all, and to praise 
Him for their places in so beautiful a world. How 
sweet and holy was the hush that was over everything ! 
All were at rest; the cattle were l)dng under the shade 
of the trees which dot the mountains, and the tiny 
kids cooled their feet in the sedgy pool where the 
sweet blue-eyed forget-me-not grows, and as though 
in unison with the scenes through which they had 
passed, as Susine entered the little church, she 
heard her father's voice in part of the lesson, " Oh, 
that men would praise the Lord for His goodness, 
and for His wonderful works to the children of men!" 

"Hi I prisoner — time's up." Poor Susine awoke 
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from her happy dream — for she had, whilst deeply 
thinking, fallen into a sweet sleep, to find the scene 
indeed changed — ^but, with the hopefulness of youth, 
she tried to think her dream a good augury, and rising 
at the rough call of the jailer, she threw her gendala 
over her head, and with a trembling prayer for sup- 
port, she prepared to leave the dungeon \ but the man 
stopped her, saying she must wait for the Fra Romu- 
aldo, who, with his usual stealthy step, at that moment 
entered the cell. 

Susine shrunk away from the monk, coming nearer 
to the jailer, for she had heard him speaking gently 
to his wife one day, as they stood outside the prison- 
barred window \ poor girl, she would go anywhere from 
the presence of her worst enemy, for such he was ; but 
Fra Romualdo, seeing this, advanced with the usual 
formula, " Benedicite," &c., &c., and then he asked 
her if her mind was still the same. 

" For the last time, I ask thee if thou hast repented 
of this heresy, daughter? Wilt thou kneel to the sweet 
Mother of God, and ask her intercession, that thy sins 
may be forgiven ? Thy whole family have recanted, 
and why art thou so stubborn ? " 

Susine replied only by sa)dng that she was ready 
to go where she was called, ignoring all her persecutor 
said, knowing that the latter part of it, relating to her 
family, was all false. Fra Romualdo, seeing her firm- 
ness, put her before him, taking her out into the dark 
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passages, where Felolio and another monk joined 
them, and in this order they went towards a low room 
at the end of the building, to which they ascended by 
six stone steps^ and entering, Susine was placed before 
her accusers. 

The room to which the young wife was led was 
hung with all kinds of instruments of torture, to some 
of which human flesh and human hair still clung ! A 
chafingdish full of burning charcoal, and a pine 
brand still smouldering, were placed on a table at the 
top oi the chamber, at which sat four persons, monks. 
Another door, opposite to that by which Susine had 
entered, was partly open, and there she saw something 
which fixed her gaze, she knew not why. 'Twas a long 
low frame of wood and iron, with numerovs pulleys 
and weights, with other paraphernalia which she did 
not in any way understand. When she again turned 
her head, the room was full of priests, monks, and 
soldiers. 

Susine now became idint and frightened. What was 
all this ceremony? who were all these persons? and 
oh! what were they going to do to her? Perhaps take 
her life by slow torture; and with that thought she was 
seized with such a fit oi trembling, as to be scarcely able 
to support herseL. Poor girl 1 alone, without one to 
help her — no husband, no mother, sister, or brother to 
whisper hope, or help to support despair ! No; but the 
Christian wife, although deprived of these, knew that 
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there was One who was ever near His suffering 
people, and to Him, even Jesus, Susine breathed her 
prayer for help; and that help came, giving her 
strength to bear testimony that to the believer Christ 
is all in all ! " Bring in the other prisoner," said the 
harsh voice of him who seemed to lead the proceed- 
ings, Fra Galvani; and then, preceded by two soldiers, 
and walking between two monks, Claude Beltrami 
entered the council chamber, — and thus the wife and 
husband met after their fearful parting. 

A scream of joy broke from Susine as she beheld 
her husband, from whom she had been so cruelly 
separated, and seeming to forget time, place, all but 
the dear presence of him who lived so deep down in 
her heart, she made a hasty step forward — for Claude 
was not more than a dozen paces from her; but Fra 
Romualdo had watched for this, and it was his refine- 
ment of cruelty which had caused them to be brought 
before the council at the same time, that they might wit- 
ness each other's sufferings ; and stepping forward he 
seized her by the arm, and driving her back with a bru- 
tality only known to the weak-brained and the coward, 
he asked her how she dared disturb the council 

Claude had also rushed forward on perceiving his 
wife. How he yearned to take the dear form in his 
strong, willing arms, and bear her away from the gaze 
of all these dreadful men ; but he was a prisoner like 
herself, and, like her, subject to rather rough usage 
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at the hands of a soldier. But he thought not of him- 
self, only of that one drooping figure who was the 
whole world to him ; and recovering himself by a 
great effort, he prepared to listen to Frate Galvani, 
who now began to question her. 

After the usual formula, the Frate began, " Daughter, 
are you ready to renoimce your heresy, and acknow- 
ledge his Holiness the Pope the head of the Church ? " 

" I know but of one Head," replied Susine — " the 
Lord Jesus Christ," with a reverent curtsey. 

" Will you adore our Blessed Saviour in the Host, 
and acknowledge therein His body, blood, soul, and 
Divinity?" 

Susine looked up, all her Puritan notions of the 
sacredness and holiness of the subject drawn forth, 
and horror at the blasphemy contained in the irre- 
verent ending of the Fra Galvani's question. For one 
brief moment she turned her eyes to her husband, 
and seeing in him the same indignant feeling, she re- 
garded her questioner full in the face, and answered, 
"Never!" 

All looked at the young woman who so braved 
those men, who were endowed with such fearful 
power, as though they expected something dreadful 
to happen her; but the bolt did not fall, nor the 
lightning scathe her. But the Lord saw the steadfast 
heart of His handmaid, and supported her who put 
her trust in Him. 
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" You are bold, daughter — ^very bold ; but you will 
acknowledge the intercession of the Virgin with God 
for sinners; does your heretical religion forbid this?" 

"The only Mediator between God and man is 
Christ Jesus the Son of the Father, there being no 
other name given under Heaven whereby we can be 
saved." 

All raised their hands and eyes to heaven at this, 
to them, strange doctrine ; and now the rage of the 
monks — ^who had in fact been taught a lesson in 
theology by that slight girl — ^burst forth. 

*' Away with her, she is incorrigible. In name det 
Padre Figlio e Spirito Santo" said each monk, cross- 
ing himself; " she is surely possessed. I should not 
wonder but that she reads the Bible, and he also," 
pointing at Claude, " but we have something to say 
to him by and bye. Ho 1 there, apparatori — do 
your duty ! " 

Before the words were fully said, one of the monks 
who had left the chamber returned, accompanied by 
two black-robed figures, who silently took their places 
behind Susine, standing immovable as statues, inspir- 
ing every one in the room with a mysterious dread, 
and giving to Beltrami such an overwhelming feel- 
ing of sickening fear, as made everything in the 
chamber become indistinct— all but those two dread 
figures. 

Susine had not seen them enter; but, looking at 
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her husband, as though asking him what would come 
next, she observed how livid his face had become, 
and following his half-blind look at "something" be- 
hind her, she turned her head, and for the first time 
perceived the awful black-robed figures; and like a 
flash of lightning through her mind came the know- 
ledge of her doom — the Rack ! 

Poor child! she instinctively threw out her arms 
for protection to her husband, but seeing the unspeak- 
able agony he suffered written on every feature of his 
face, she tried to bear her fear and hide her dread 
from Claude ; and crossing her arms on her bosom, as 
though to crush down her misery, and closing her 
eyes, she silently recommended herself and husband 
to God. All this passed in a few moments \ and now 
the Fra Galvani, after having whispered a few words 
to the monk by his side, rose to his feet, and pointing 
to Susine, he said, " Remove the prisoner ! " And 
before she was aware of what was doing, she was 
seized by the hated apparatori^ and the door having 
been opened by Pelolio, Susine was taken into the 
next room ; and— oh I crowning horror of priestly 
cruelty — thrown upon the rack, and tied thereto, Fra 
Romualdo assisting with a marked carefulness to 
secure each limb with the ropes, whilst the wretched 
victim lay without any signs of life, a picture of youth- 
ful loveliness, which would have made any other men 

melt into pity, rendering them incapable of assisting 

I 
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at such a desecration of one of God's fairest works — 
a pure and lovely woman. 

The word was about to be given for the screws to 
De turned by one of those who looked on — ^for all the 
monks had come from the council chamber to assist 
at the dreadful ceremony, leaving Claude in charge of 
the soldiers — when Fra Romualdo said something 
aside to Fra Galvani, to which the other repHed with 
a nod, and immediately the order for the other 
prisoner's presence was given ; and, guarded as before, 
Beltrami came in ; but, at the sight of his wife stretched 
on that instrument of torture, he prayed his jailers to 
let him suffer in her stead. But this was not what 
Fra Romualdo meant; his intention was that the 
husband should witness the throes of agony his wife 
would suffer on the inhuman rack. 

But such scenes are not to be described. Suffice it 
to say, that all the torture of the "Question" was 
inflicted on the young wife in the presence of her 
husband, his heart being doubly filled with suffering 
tenderness, too great to be portrayed, at the heroic 
efforts made by the noble-minded girl to hide as 
much as she could her sufferings from him, who was 
thus compelled to witness the woe of feeling which 
nature suffers when her completest work is disar- 
ranged. 

When the cruel work was but yet half done, the 
tortured Susine was asked if she was ready to recant 
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'Twas the Fra Galvani who put the question; but 
before any sign could be made, for she was beyond 
words, the wicked Fra Romualdo gave the horrid in- 
strument another turn, which brought forth a groan of 
extreme agony from the poor girl, and — oh ! dreadful to 
relate — the blood burst forth from her nose and ears ! 

Beltrami could bear no more. What were numbers 
to him who was strong with the strength of the moun- 
taineer, with which strength he would punish the 
man who could be so lost to the merest instinct of 
humanity as to make the suffering suffer more; so, 
breaking from the midst of those who surrounded 
him — for by some strange forgetfulness he was not 
chained — ^he flew at Fra Romualdo, and seizing him 
in his strong arms, he shook, twisted, and turned him, 
until he cried for mercy ! " Base impostor ! " said 
Claude, " put me on yonder bed of priestly invention, 
and I will bear it as a man who suffers for conscience 
sake can bear, because God helps him; but cause 
one more groan of agony from that innocent victim, 
and unless God holds my hands, I shall slay you.'* 

The monks had stood as though transfixed at 
Claude's temerity. The ceasing of his voice seemed 
to awaken their faculties ; for not until then did they 
recover from their stupor sufficiently to seize him, and 
thus rescue Fra Romualdo from the just vengeance 
of him whose every feeling he had outraged by cruelty 
to his wife. 
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Claude Beltrami was taken by two soldiers and 
loaded with chains, to prevent him from doing further 
harm, as they called it ; but before they led him away, 
the Frate thought of another ordeal through which he 
should pass, and by that he would punish him for the 
shaking he, Claude, had bestowed upon him. 

" Silenzio I " shouted the Fra Galvani, and then the 
word was given for removing the victim from the rack, 
which was done ; but alas ! there were no signs of life 
in Susine's strained and broken limbs ; and it was easy 
to see that all thought her dead, for Fra Romualdo, 
after looking at her for some time, came forward de- 
claring that if the prisoner had lost her life, it was 
through obstinacy in not having done as those who 
had the right to be her spiritual directors desired her, 
consequently they were not responsible for her 
death! 

The still unconscious girl had been taken from the 
rack, aiid laid on a long flat board on which to carry 
her back to her cell. Water and other restoratives were 
administered, and for a brief time life returned to her, 
and then she was again tormented with questions to 
which, as before, she signified her refusal to comply. 

At a sign from Romualdo, Petroni, the public tor- 
mentor, advanced, and before one could count six, three 
of Susine's nails lay on the stone pavement, her poor 
hand, dripping with blood,* falling supine by her side, 
* See Sir S* Moreland as before. 
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and after some minutes of extreme agony she again 
fainted I 

This was Fra Romualdo's vengeance on Claude Bel- 
trami, who was now taken back to the council cham- 
ber, and placed again before his judges to hear his 
own sentence and the final punishment of his wife, 
which was, that he also should undeigo the " Question," 
and, after three days, himself and his wife be burned in 
the public piazza of La Torre. 






CHAPTER XIV. 

THE DUNGEON. 

** Glory to our God above, 
To our murderers peace and love." 

— Martyrology. 

lUSINE was carried to her cell in a merciful 
state of insensibility, into which she had 
fallen for the second time after the last 
crowning act of cruelty had been perpe- 
trated, and thus the fearful sentence of " Death by 
fire !" which was declared as the doom of herself and 
husband, was yet unknown to her. 

The constancy with which she had suffered, her sub- 
lime faith and her noble endurance of the torturing rack, 
rather than deny her belief in the all-sufficient efficacy 
of Christ's atoning blood alone for repentant sinners, 
had astonished her accusers, as much as her modest 
loveliness had called forth their admiration. 
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Fra Romualdo's first thought was to endeavour to 
arouse Susine from the death-like swoon in which she 
still lay without any hopeful signs of recovery, and 
having dismissed the jailer, he approached that part 
of the dungeon in which she lay, and taking a bottle 
of some strong essence from his pocket, he was about 
to try its effects on the poor girl, but re-stopping the 
bottle, he regarded her with an evil smile on his wicked 
face. " So," said he soliloquising, " you could not bear 
the touch of my blood-stained hands, eh ? rather ten 
thousand times the rack? Yes, and you have tasted its 
strength, and no doubt you found it a rougher bed 
than you thought Hum ! I wonder whether she will 
recant ? But yes, she must j the fear of a repetition of 
the * Question' will do that, and I shall yet have the five 
hundred crowns our Holy Father the Pope gives to us 
for any proselyte we make. And that heretic husband 
of hers ! — I feel the clutch of his hands yet — ah ! he 
shall pay me for the rude onslaught he made on me 
this morning. But 'tis time this swoon should cease, or 
I shall lose my prize," so saying, Fra Romualdo took 
the bottle of essence, and first sprinkling Susine's face, 
which was stained with the blood which had flowed 
from her ears and nose, he held it to her nostrils until 
the trembling of her eyelids and the twitching of her 
mouth told that life was beginning, but slowly, and 
alas ! most painfully, to come back. 

Another application of the powerful essence, and 
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then the eyelids half unclosed, but as yet the sufferer 
seemed to have no consciousness oi where she was, 
for the poor weary head rolled from side to side, and 
a low murmiuing sound of misery came from Susine's 
pallid lips. Fra Romualdo bent his head to listen, 
but 'twas only a woman's wail of suffering he heard, 
and what was that to him? It did not make that 
machine he called his heart beat more quickly at 
hearing it, so he waited quietly until Susine, after two 
or three gasping sobs, opened her eyes and looked 
around her, making an effort to raise her poor maimed 
hand to her head, as though to assist her in bringing 
back her wandering ideas. But, alas! she could not lift 
it, for every joint was strained and useless ; and as 
consciousness fully returned, so also did the suffering 
of her tortiured body assert itself. 

But all this was secondary to the misery of Fra Ro- 
mualdo's presence, and so great was this overwhelm- 
ing horror, that, weak as she was, Susine contrived to 
gasp out, " Leave me 1 — let me die in peace, — alone !" 

But Fra Romualdo came still nearer to the suffering 
girl, who shuddered visibly at his approach, and with 
an assumption of pity he was far from feeling, he said, 
" If you would but believe how deeply myself, and 
the Church to which I belong, sympathise with your 
sufferings, whilst we deplore your heresy, you would 
try to become one ol us. But that same Church is a 
gentle mother to her erring children when repentant, 
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and is always glad to welcome them to the shelter of 
her arms. What say you ? — are you ready to enter the 
true fold, receiving absolution for your sins, which I 
am prepared to give you ? '* 

" Christ has pardoned — me," said the low voice of 
Susine; "washed — in His — precious — blood — I am 
His." And then she lay quiet till the monk's voice once 
more broke over her senses. But the steadfast heart of 
the true Christian prevailed over the body's suffering, 
and instead of deigning to answer Fra Romualdo, she 
murmured to herself; " ' Though He slay me yet will I 
trust in Him.' He is the rock — oh, keep me steadfast 
to the end." Fra Romualdo was amazed; he had felt 
sure that Susine would recant after the suflfering of the 
rack, if only in fear of a repetition of the agony ; but to 
see her still steadfast, still strong to suffer, made him at 
last say, with a species of wondering awe, "From whence 
comes this power which still lives in that frail girl ? " 

As though in answer to the Fra's thought, a prayer 
issued from Susine's tremulous lip, " I know that my 
Redeemer liveth — save, Lord, for thou art mighty. " 
The monk left the dungeon with a strangely solemn 
shade upon his face, and, wonderful to relate, closing 
the door gently behind him. 

Radinelli, wandering about the environs of La Torre 
during the evening of the second day after the terrible 
scene in the council chamber, saw some two or three 
persons issue from the small postern underneath that 
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part of the convent where the prisons were situated ; 
and hoping always to gather news of those whom he 
knew to be within its gloomy walls, he looked at the 
men who were coming towards him, and among them, 
to his great content, he recognised one who had been 
his friend in happier days, and advancing, Radinelli 
greeted him with a cordial Schiou come sta Keiia^* and 
the friends embraced in true Italian warmth. 

Each, as was natural, asked the other of his welfare 
and occupation, and then it turned out that Giacomini 
was jailer at La Torre, and had the charge of Claude 
Beltrami 

A long explanation then took place, and the jailer, 
who loved a bit of life romance, for he was young, and 
had a wife whom he loved, listened with deep interest 
to the tender love story of the marriage in the cavern 
of the Alps, the death of the Pastor, and the flight of 
the family from their hiding-place, and last, the 
capture of Susine and Claude; promising Radinelli 
that he would do anything in the way of taking 
messages for him to the suflfering pair. 

The friends separated with good feeling, and the 
young man lay down that night with a thankful heart 
that henceforth the consolation of a word or two 
from the outer world would reach die lonely prisoners 
in their miserable dungeon. 

* Old Piedmontese greeting, meaning " Your slave, or ser- 
vant," still used by the Turinese. 
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The three days had already passed, and no notice 
was taken of carrying out the doom of the prisoners, 
who still lay in adjoining cells, but who were unable, 
by reason of their tortured limbs, to communicate 
with each other as before. A sort of lull had again 
occurred in the cruelties towards the Valdesi of the 
Valleys, for the Lord Protector of England, Oliver 
Cromwell, had determined on sending a special 
ambassador to remonstrate with the Diike of Savoy, 
and take strict notice of the conduct of the soldiers of 
his Highness and the monks, almost believing it to be 
impossible for any civilised prince permitting or 
sanctioning such fearful bloodsheddings as had startled 
into action every one who heard of it Wanderers 
there still were among the fastnesses of the Alps, who 
dared not, on fear of their lives, seek shelter in the 
hamlets, and these were suffering all the miseries of 
famine and cold. No travellers from other towns 
or cities passed over the Alps, but they saw such 
sights as turned the heart sick with indignant sorrow 
to behold. Subscriptions were being gathered in all 
parts of England for these desolate, stricken people, 
and prayers for their deliverance were put up in 
various churches of the metropolis. 

These good news reached the many villages in the 
now deserted valleys, about a week or ten days after 
Susine and her husband had suffered the rack. 
She was lying on her straw pallet; she saw her dun- 
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geon door slowly open, admitting an aged monk 
whose benign features and long white beard, de- 
scending nearly to his waist, made a kindly impression 
on her the moment he entered. 

Susine looked at her visitor, and in her heart 
thanked God it was not Fra Romualdo, and then, as 
the monk advanced towards her, she felt sure that 
this was Fra Paolo, he who had told Beltrami of the 
coming persecution. Nor was she mistaken, for he, 
after closing gently the door, advanced to Susine, and 
laying his withered hand upon her head, he solemnly 
blessed her. 

" May the Father, Son, and Spirit, be with thee in 
thy affliction, my child," said he, "and give thee 
peace for evermore ! " 

" Amen!" said Susine; and strangely touched by the 
tone and the words, the tears, which had forsaken her 
burning eyes for some time, burst forth, cooling her 
heated brain ; and although she knew Fra Paolo to 
be a Roman Catholic, she said to him, " Pray for me, 
father, pray ! " 

And Fra Paolo did pray, leaving out the names ot 
saints and Virgin, for his mind had been led to see 
the errors of his Church in consequence of the cruel- 
ties practised under the name of religion; so his prayers 
were directed to God the Father, through Christ the 
Son; and after a few minutes so passed, a sweet 
peace fell upon the old man and the young wife. 
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Fra Paolo sat some time, lookmg at the sufferer, 
pained beyond description at the look of helpless 
misery on her young face. He had visited her 
husband that same morning, and brought from him 
a message full of tender words of sweet import to 
the wife who so yearned for the sound of his voice ; 
so, turning his venerable face towards Susine, he said, 
" My child ! art thou able to hear a word from thy 
husband ? Alas ! I fear me, thou art indeed almost 
too weak and feeble, who, according to thy youth, 
should be so strong; but if thou wilt, I will repeat his 
kindly words." 

At the mention of her husband's name, Susine's 
heavy eyes brightened into a look of anxious ques- 
tioning, whilst a loving wistful smile came over her 
wan face, and looking at Fra Paolo, she begged him 
to speak to her of her husband. . 

The monk was not accustomed to loving words 
or tender phrases. It was twenty years since any 
expression of affection had been addressed to him, 
and that was when his sister died; but he gave 
Claude's affectionate greeting to Susine, with all the 
tenderness with which it was sent. 

" Thy husband bade me say to thee, with his dear 

love, that after his God, his thoughts were all of thee ; 

that in all he had suffered, nothing had given him 

such mortal agony as the sight of thy agonies ; that if 

it should be the will of God that thou and he meet no 

\ 
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more in this world, to be comfoited with die stuety of 
another, a dearer, and aa eternal meetings irtiere 
nor parting nor crueltf can ever come ;" and, with a 
few words of kindly farewell, Fra Paoto left the dun- 
geon. 
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CHAPTER XV. 




THE MESSENGER, 

** Though now we *re wandered far from home, 
In Zion soon shall be our home." 

ADINELLI, good and kind as he was, lost 
no time in sending a messenger to acquaint 
the Widow Bonelli and her children of his 
meeting with a friend in the person of the 
jailer, Giacomino, of La Torre, also of his promise to 
do anything in his power for the imprisoned young 
wife and husband, so that they might communicate 
with their friends ; but of the dread scene in the 
torture-chamber he did not speak; for after many 
efforts to obtain their release, all of which had failed, 
both he and old Teofilo, with whom he had com- 
municated, felt that there remained no hope, and 
that it was best to keep all silent until the dread end 
should come. Meanwhile, the widow, unable to bear 
up any longer against the sorrows which had come 
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so quickly upon her, had fallen into a desponding 
state of low fever, attended at times with delirium, 
which required all the love and care of Netta and 
Umberto to calm and tranquillise. In the silent 
hours of the night, the hearts of her sorely-tried 
children were often almost broken by the low wail- 
ing cry of the mother for her lost child. Some- 
times when the delirium attacked her, which was 
generally between one or two o'clock in the early 
morning hours, when all was quiet, she would start 
up, and, with apparent sense, declare she heard her 
Susine's voice calling for help. 

" Netta ! " she would say, " did you not hear our 
darling's voice ? Ah, cruel girl ! not to let her in from 
the wind and storm ! Hark ! they are killing her ! 
See — see 1 they have tossed her down the rocks ! 
O my child ! she is dead — dead 1 " And the desolate 
mother would fall into such passionate fits of weeping 
as to oblige poor Netta to seek the assistance of 
some of her friends in the encampment to calm and 
reassure her that it was nothing but a bad dream, 
for there was no sound but the distant tramp, tramp 
of the sentinel, who watched during the night hours 
their little encampment. 

Could the mother but have known what her young 
and innocent child was undergoing, it would, doubt- 
less, have snapped the frail cords of Hfe in that sorely- 
tried heart. But although the mother's breast sup 
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ported not her weary suffering daughter, there was 
One who was ever near her, whose hand had shown 
her the piure stream of the water of life, which proceeds 
out of the throne of God; who had given her the 
precious gift of the life-giving Spirit, which made her 
meet for the inheritance of the saints in light 

Umberto and old Teofilo were working one morning 
in the piece of ground where they had planted vege- 
tables for the use of the little company who were still 
held there, when the former was accosted by a man 
who was dressed as a goatherd, and who looked one 
of the most stupid and heavy of his class. 

" WTiat is it, bwn uomo f " (good man), said Um- 
berto j but the man did not answer, seeming inclined 
to go away again, when old Teofilo said, " He has 
come to ask for employment, perhaps, Umberto." 

A marked change took place in the look of the 
goatherd when he heard the word " Umberto." So, 
advancing, he asked him if he knew one called 
" Radinelli," and hearing the quick affirmative, and 
seeing the pleased look on Umberto's face, he told 
the widow's son that he had news for him firom 
Turin, taking fi-om his breast the missive with which 
Radinelli had intrusted him, Umberto opened the 
paper as quickly as his trembling fingers would allow 
him, whilst old Teofilo stood by equally anxious, if 
more composed, waiting to hear the long-expected 
tidings. 
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" What is it, Kdia 1 what is it ? My old heart beats 
strangely quick to hear something about our lost child 
and her husband'' 

" Radinelli sa5rs nothing about her ; what does it 
all mean ? " said Umberto ; " but tells us he has had the 
good fortune to meet with a friend in the person of the 
jailer who keeps that side of the prison where Susine 
and Claude are confined, and that this man will con- 
vey, by some means known to himself any messages 
we send. But here, dear old friend, take it, and think 
over it while I go and tell Netta," said Umberto to old 
Teofilo, " and also ask her to find some refreshment 
for this weary man." 

Umberto found his sister as usual by her mother's 
side. Poor girl! she was much tried. She had to 
hide her own deep grief for her twin-sister's loss, so 
as not to increase that of her mother, whilst the added 
grief of that mother's illness was sometimes more than 
she knew how to bear. Speaking of that time of 
fearful suffering, many months after, Netta spoke of 
the wonderful way in which she was supported with a 
kind of awe. 

"What have you heard, my brother?" said Netta, 
" for I saw you and Teofilo reading something. Is it 
another edict to turn us from even this poor shelter?" 

" No, my dear sister ; it is a missive from Radi- 
nelli." 

" Who speaks of Radmelli?" said a low, weak voice 
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from the bed where the Widow Bonelli lay. " What 
of him ? has he found my darling, my lost Susine ? 
Tell me, Netta, quick." 

" No, madre carina^ he does not bring our Susine," 
said Umberto, " but he has sent a faithful messenger 
who will carry our words of love to her and Claude ; 
and we must not forget to thank God for this mercy, 
and — ^who knows ? — it may lead to somethmg else." 

*' Yes, yes j but oh ! I have lost all hope of seeing my 
child again, and sometimes I feel as though this illness 
were God's judgment upon me for my murmurings 
against His Divine will.'' 

" The Lord rebuketh in love," said Pastor Niderini, 
who at that minute entered the tent to inquire after 
the widow's health. " The believer in Christ is more 
often immersed in the heavy waters of affliction than 
others, probably to try his faith and patience, dear 
friend; and the Gospel is not meant to blimt the 
susceptibilities of those who have embraced its sub- 
lime truths j on the contrary, it gives them a keener 
edge, .^ But our trust in God, our faitli and patience, 
must enable us to bear whilst we mourn, trusting that 
the Divine Hand, in His good time, will wipe away 
our tears." 

" True, Pastor, true. Pray, then, that I may have 
this faith, that patience," said the widow. 

" Sleep, madre cara, if you can," said Netta, " and 
then you shall tell me what to say to our dear Susine;" 
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and leaving the sick woman in the care of Giacenta 
Fragosa, Netta and Umberto, with Pastor Niderini, 
went out into the clearing to join Teofilo; and Netta, 
going up to the messenger, desired him to follow her 
to their general eating-place, where she set refresh- 
ments before him, which, after his long fast, he greatly 
needed. But her quick eyes soon perceived that the 
messenger was not what he appeared, and looking at 
him with a kindly smile, she said, " You surely do 
not fear us, for whom you have performed a great 
favour ? Take oflf your heavy tabara " goatherd coat). 
" You know that you are safe here." 

" Sij Signora, I will. ' I am Radinelli's brother — 
elder brother. My wanderings have been far and 
near since the night my wife and her little ones 
went forth from our home at Val Clusone ; but both 
my little cherubs are gone 1 frozen to death on the 
pitiless snow-covered mountains. But I remember 
who it was that said, * Suffer the little ones to come 
unto me, and forbid them not.' And I can bless God's 
holy name that they had no worse winding-sheet 
than His pure white snow, for many innocents like 
they had a blood-stained one." 

During this time old Teofilo and Umberto had 
matured a plan — full of danger to the former, but in 
which he persisted— which was, that, disguised as a 
priest, he should make the journey to Turin, and by 
the help of the jailer get admittance to Susine and 
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Beltrami, and so give some consolation to the miser- 
able young husband and wife, and at the same time 
see if anjrthing could be thought of to obtain their 
release. 

The plan was submitted to Pastor Niderini, in place 
of their mother, as they considered her not in a state 
to be worried with such a matter. 

Accordingly, on the fourth day after the arrival of 
Radinelli's brother, he, with old Teofilo in the pro- 
posed disguise, left the encampment in the chestnut- 
wood on their way to Turin. 

^^Addio Keilay^ said the old manj "if the good 
Lord permits me to see the dear child I have so often 
dandled in my arms again, I shall feel that He blesses 
my endeavours." The faithful fellow wiped the tears 
from his furrowed cheek when parting from Umberto 
and Netta, saying, " May the God of the fatherless 
bless thee and keep thee, and cause the light of His 
countenance to shine on thee, now, and evermore 
Trust in Him for ever, for in the Lord Jehovah is thy 
strength." And hiding the tears in his priest's gown, 
the old man and his companion went on their way. 





CHAPTER XVL 




CLAUDE BELTRAMI. 

** She, like myself, in fetters bound, 
In Rome's foul chambers undergound/' 

SHE tortures which had been inflicted on 
Claude Beltrami were so severe that had 
not his strength been herculean he could 
not have borne the shock to his constitu- 
tion ; as it was, his sufferings were so agonising that 
at times his groans could not be suppressed, but fear 
that the young sufferer on the other side of the wall 
should hear made him try to suffocate their sound, lest 
they should add one more pang to that which his 
Susine endured. 

Their strained and dislocated limbs made it impos- 
sible that either Claude or Susine could make the 
signal on the wall of their respective dungeons ; how 
great a relief even that small circumstance had been 
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to them no one can imagine ; but that gone, eveti the 
motes which danced upon the stray sunbeam that at 
mid-day shot across the floor of Susine's cell was some- 
thing to look at, and broke the dread monotony of 
those lingering hours of her miserable existence. But 
at night, it seemed as if a certain calm crept over her. 
She had always dearly loved the moonlight, for hers 
was a deeply sensitive nature, with a beautiful purity 
of character and feeling, which seemed to cast a refin- 
ing influence over all and everything around her — and 
in this state of comparative quiet she lay the night 
antecedent to her second call before her judges. 
'Twas past midnight, the moon was shedding her 
sweet pale light over the valleys, and as her rays entered 
tremulously through the grated window of Susine's 
dungeon, throwing a tender light over her pallid face, 
it seemed to her as though some pitying angel had 
sent her a message of love and mercy, to remind her 
that all her tears and all her groans, as also those of 
her husband, were heard by Him who dwells in the 
midst of that glorious light which surrounds the great 
white Throne ! 

All that night Susine seemed to feel the presence of 
her Saviour sustaining and helping her. In the day- 
time she could not always pray, but in those quiet 
hours the thought of her martyred father's death, his 
truly Christian resignation, his perfect trust and love 
to that Christ who had redeemed him, all came to her 
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mind, and lifting up her tear-dewed eyes to heaven, 
she cried, " Thy will, O Lord, be done ! — {Siafattala 
Tua volonta^ O Signore) — ^and oh, in Thy mercy, help 
Thy servant to put aside all thoughts but those which 
tell of Thy long-suffering mercy ! '' Poor Susine 1 she 
had never dared to speak her mother's, her sister's, 
or indeed any of their names ; but now softened, 
and not in quite such agonising pain as before, she 
softly whispered in her prayers each loved one's name, 
and with her soul thus in communion with God, she 
sunk, for the first time in many weary nights, into a 
deep sleep. 

Both Susine and her husband had been frequently 
visited by Fra Romualdo and Pelolio, alternately, and 
sometimes together, each of them threatening all 
kinds of pains and penalties in lengthened years of 
purgatory, if they did not come to what they called the 
true faith ! There was a great greed and anxiety at 
this time for the rewards of money, and the almost 
unlimited indulgences which were granted to those who 
were doing their best to destroy God's faithful people, 
who lived the Christian's life of holiness and purity to 
His glory in the valleys, by slaying them and turning 
them out of their dwellings, as beforewritten, to seek a 
shelter in the caves and fastnesses of the mountains ; 
but God's ways are wonderful, and not to be perceived 
by His creatures, for the very means these wicked 
priests of the Roman faith took to destroy the 
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" Word " acted in an entirely different way ; for, when 
driven forth, the Valdesi travelled into other towns 
and villages, where the people prayed to virgins and 
saints inistead of to the living God, to whom we 
approach through Christ alone^ and gradually they who 
had sat in darkness and the shadow' of death saw the 
Lights and by that Light they saw that every prayer 
they made to the Virgin was taking from the glory of 
the living God and giving it His creature, who pro- 
nounced herself not only a creature, but also a sinner, 
when she sang in her hour of joy, " My spirit doth 
rejoice in God my Saviour,** 

But to return to Susine and Claude. Just at this 
time there arrived in Turin a delegate from his pre- 
tended Holiness of Rome, to inquire as to the number 
of converts (? perverts) each conventual community had 
made, and to give them rewards equal and according 
to what they had done. Fra Romualdo, therefore, 
speaking for the brothers of his order (all but the 
dear old Fra Paolo, who was at this time diligently 
studying with prayer the Bible which Claude had 
secretly given to him), gave it as their wish that some- 
thing should be done to show the delegate the zeal 
with which they carried out the Pope's order for the 
extirpation of the heretics of the Valleys ; and Claude 
Beltrami, with Susine and four others, were fixed upon 
as the victims, — their new sentence, considering the 
leniency with which they had been treated, to be, that 
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Claude be subject to the torture-chair called **// 
grembo della DonnaJ^ * and Susme to " II Virgine de 
ferreo /" 

Claude was taken from his cell on a wooden hand- 
machine used for the purpose, for the once stalwart 
man was now a mere wreck of what he had been, 
when he first entered that fated den, and carried into 
the same room as before, his bearers placing him in 
front of the windows, from whence he could see the 
giant crest of Monte Viso, surrounded by the lower 
mountain range, among whose green slopes and 
rocky defiles he had so often wandered with his then 

betrothed wife, and now But here his thoughts 

were arrested by a faint groan, which seemed to pro- 
ceed firom a recess at the end of the room. Claude 
Beltrami turned his head to the place from whence 
the sounds proceeded, and observed a kind of box, an 
uncouth imitation of the human figure, and the same 
height All over this thing were iron nails with the 
points turned inside, and a spring clasp about midway, 
serving to close it — this one being open showing its 
machinery. But on looking further, Claude found that 

* This chair, invented by a " good priest ! " was very 
high, having the seat stuck all over with iron nails. The 
prisoner was placed upon it, and heavy weights placed in 
his lap and hung to his feet — which did not reach the ground — 
the weights being augmented every five minutes. The state of 
the wretched victim may well be imagined after an hour of such 
torture, 
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there was another of these fearful machines, and this 
one contained the victim, for it was closed, the head 
alone being visible from the opening in the top ! 

But who shall describe the anguish of Beltrami, 
when, looking on the closed eyes and pallid working 
face, with its frame of matted blonde hair, he recog- 
nised his beloved wife Susine ! 

" My God, my God, forsake me not ! hide not thy 
face from Thy suffering servants I hide us under the 
shadow of Thy wings, that we faint not ! " And seeing 
that no one was near enough to hear him, he gently 
whispered, " Susine ! beloved wife ! 'tis thy Claude who 
calls thee ; speak if thou canst, that the sound of thy 
voice may give me courage to bear that which is to 
come." 

At the sound of that tender voice, Susine opened 
painfully her bloodshot eyes, her mouth moved, but 
alas ! no sound came from her pallid lips. " Caro mio 
bene I " continued Claude, bending forward as far as 
he could ; and then he no longer wondered at his 
poor girl's inability to speak, for, from the foot of the 
machine called // Virgine de ferreo, or Iron Virgin, 
where the door-closed blood was flowing on to the 
stone floor, it was quite evident that every time the 
tortured girl had moved, the long iron nails like 
poignards had entered her flesh ! When the judges, 
accompanied by the delegate, entered the council 
chamber a few minutes after, they saw that Susine 
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had almost passed beyond the possibility of more 
suflfering, and that the sweat-bedewed face of the 
other prisoner was also streaming with bitter tears. 

As the priests and the delegate took their places, 
Fra Galvani remarked to him that the prisoners 
present were the most stubborn of all, and then see- 
ing the state into which Susine was reduced, Romu- 
aldo ordered her to be taken out of the machine, and 
removed to her celL "You will not have much 
more trouble there," said the delegate, seeing the 
death-white look of Susine and her bleeding form, as 
the men passed with her on the way to the celL 

So thought poor miserable Claude, but one only 
satisfaction the Almighty's mercy vouchsafed to him, 
for whether it was the relief of her release from the 
"box" in which she had been immured for two 
hours, or that the cold air brought her to herself, 
Susine, as she was carried past the place where 
her husband lay, opened her eyes, and turning them 
upon Claude, with all her wifely love expressed in 
that one look, she whispered " Addio, mio ben amato.'^ 
'Twas their last meeting on earth. As the men who 
conveyed Susine back to her dungeon were proceed- 
ing along the dark stone corridors to the dungeon, 
they were met by two aged priests, one of whom 
seemed to recognise the pale girl on the stretcher, 
for he evidently with difficulty suppressed an excla- 
mation of despairing pity ; but recovering himself, he 
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and his companion followed to the cell; and the men 
having deposited their burden on the straw, they 
withdrew, leaving the priests alone with Susine. The 
faithful old man advanced, and kneeling down by the 
side of his late master's child, his practised eye saw 
that torture and starvation had done their worst, and 
that many hours of life did not remain to' the young 
wife. 

" Look up, my lamb 1 " said Teofilo; " 'tis I, the old 
man that has so often carried thee in his arms ; speak, 
if it is only one word to me, that I may take thy 
messages of love to thy dear ones, who so mourn 
thee." Susine heard the voice, and more, she knew 
it, but loss of blood, and continued and renewed 
suffering, had almost deprived her of the power of 
thought. At this moment Teofilo caught sight of 
the poor bleeding feet, pierced by the long nails of 
the "Iron Virgin," and bending down he took the 
maimed limbs in his honest fatherly hands, and liter- 
ally bathed them with his tears ; then taking from his 
pocket some linen and an ointment, with which Fra 
Paolo had supplied him, he tenderly swathed them 
and her maimed hand, the cool, soft application evi- 
dently proving a great relief to Susine. 

Old Teofilo's great anxiety was that by some 
means he might be able to stop with Susine, so that 
if, as he expected, a short season of strength were 
mercifully permitted her before she departed to be 
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with Christ, that there might be some one whom she 
knew and loved to soothe her last moments, and as 
husband, parents, brother, and sister were not there, 
why, he thought, "the old man is better than a 
stranger." It was through the goodness of the jailer, 
who was perfectly aware of old Teofilo's disguise, that 
he and Fra Paolo gained admittance to the prison, 
and he had also conveyed a kindly message from 
Netta and Umberto to Beltrami, thus entirely fulfil- 
ling his promise to Radinelli. 

Susine lay without any other sign of life than the 
twitching of her limbs and the faint breathing, which 
seemed as though each respiration must be the last 

Nothing was heard in the cell but the deep sobs of 
old Teofilo and the prayerful ejaculations of Fra 
Paolo, as he asked God's mercy for Christ's sake on 
the soul he doubted not was almost on the wing for 
the Bright City. 

And so the time passed, until the jailer came to 
tell the kindly watchers by the dying girl that, sorry 
as he was, they must now leave, promising old Teofilo 
—who signified his intention of waiting during the 
night outside the convent walls — that he would look 
in every now and again, and, if necessary, call him in ; 
and with this he was obliged to be satisfied. Before 
he left the cell, Teofilo knelt down with Fra Paolo by 
Susine, and kissing reverently her pale forehead, he 
essayed to speak, but his frame was so convulsed with 
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grief that words were impossible ; so rising from his 
knees, he with Fra Paolo, who was almost as disturbed 
as he, lefl the dungeon. 

The jailer waited until the rounds were made by his 
lieutenant, and then, according to promise, introduced 
old Teofilo into the wretched place where Claude 
Beltrami, stiff and torn from his sufferings, lay. A 
smile lighted up the deadly pallor of his face when he 
recognised who his visitor was, and turning his aching 
head towards the kindly face which looked into his, 
he said, " Dear old friend ! how welcome is your pre- 
sence! The Lord Jesus is very merciful that, whilst so 
many have passed away without the sight of any dear 
one's face, I am permitted once more to see you and 
tell you of God's sustaining love. I would not change 
my place in this cell, suffering and maimed as I am, 
with they who put me here, for any of the best gifts 
it is in the power of Rome to give me ! " Claude 
stopped, exhausted with the effort of speaking, but 
again opening his eyes, his voice sunk to a tender 
loving tone as he asked of his wife. " My Susine ! O 
God, put on me her burthen of suffering ; " and then 
in touching earnest words he commended his young 
wife to Jesus. " You have seen her, have you not ? " 
said he to Teofilo ; " tiurn your face this way that I too 
may look where her dear eyes have rested." And then, 
in solemn words of deep import, he sent her his last 
blessing, speaking of her with that love and tenderness 
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all good men and true Christians feel for the dear 
life incorporated into their own. 

Claude lay with closed eyes, although he had now 
done with all worldly things, and listened to old 
Teofilo's account of the perfect silence with which 
the appeal for mercy to the Duke of Savoy and his 
advisers for them and others had been treated, without 
seeming interest. 

" Our work which He gave us to do is done, and 
Christ, who redeemed us, is calling us even now — 
methinks I can hear my Master's voice. He has 
given us the victory over sin, death, and the grave. 
Our enemies have been upon us — ^who shall say why? 
His path is in the deep waters, and His footsteps are 
not known.'' The rest of the time until old Teofilo's 
departure Claude lay sometimes as though quite 
beyond the touch of mortal pains, at others brought 
back to earth by strong human affections. On hear- 
ing the jailer call Teofilo away, he opened his eyes, 
and asked him if he would cut a piece of hair from his 
temple — ^'twas a curl which Susine had playfully called 
hers — and give it to his wife, telling her to take it as 
his last gift, asking one in return that he might have 
it with him as something of her while life was with him. 
The old man severed the bright lock, enfolding it in 
a piece of paper; and unable to say one more word, 
Teofilo, with a look of suffering too great to be ex- 
pressed, left the dungeon. 
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When the jailer had closed the door of Beltrami's 
dungeon, Teofilo intimated to him his intention of 
keeping watch outside the convent, until the time 
when he should retire from his duties for the night, so 
that if Susine showed worse symptoms, the jailer, as 
he had promised, might call him. 

Accordingly the good and afflicted old servant 
walked up and do^n in the shadow of the walls, until 
the convent bell tolled the hour of midnight, at which 
time Teofilo knew that Gacomino the jailer retired. 
The deep silence oppressed him with something im- 
possible to express, and a great fear took possession 
of him that Susine would pass away without having 
been able to receive his last words, or the messages of 
love from her family. Just as he was turning away to 
seek a few short minutes of rest in the ruined hut, 
where Radinelli and Claude had conveyed the mur- 
dered Pastor previous to laying him in his lonely 
grave, Teofilo was startled by hearing the solenm sound 
of the monks' voice chanting their vcL\dxi\^\. prayers. 

The deep quiet of the night, and the presence of a 
gentle breeze which moved the leafless branches of 
the forest trees, carried the moumfiil cadence now 
near, now far, swelling sometimes into grand and full 
harmony, and anon dying in mournful cadence away. 

The sounds affected Teofilo most powerfully, for 
they seemed to his imagination like the wailing of 
a spirit parting with its frail tenement of clay ; and 
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turning quickly towards the path which led to the 
hut, he was soon inside its walls, where, in com- 
munion with God, he passed the hours until the bell 
for matins told him 'twas time to set out for the 
convent. 

Teofilo reached the postern just as the jailer came 
to the gate, and to his anxious inquiries about Susine, 
Gacomino replied that as Fra Romualdo had been 
with her ever since his return to his duty, he had not 
dared to enter the cell unless sent for. 

"Now may the good Lord support and help the 
poor child !" said Teofilo, "and vouchsafe His presence 
to her by giving her power to testify in whose hofy 
name, and for what she is suflfering ! " 

All the long hours of that day, the old servant 
could get no opportunity of seeing Susine — who was 
said to be dying — without running the risk of dis- 
covery from the eagle-eyes of Fra Romualdo, who, 
with the priests Pelolio and Galvani, had been in and 
out the dungeon all day, in the vain hope that they 
would be allowed to administer to their victim the 
last offices of the Church. 

At length, towards evening — the time for reflection 
— ^theyleft the poor girl, and the jailer having watched 
his opportunity, took Teofilo t© the cell, Fra Paolo 
almost at the same moment proceeding to that of the 
suffering Claude Beltrami. 

'* I bid thee God-speed on thy mission of mercy," 
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said Fra Paolo, as he passed the old servant on his 
way to Susine. 

How sunken and how wan was the pallid young 
face which lay on the miserable straw in that damp 
dungeon ! Alas ! it was easy to see that the weary 
pilgrim was very near home ; and, as Teofilo had ex- 
pected, that mysterious calm which is often mercifully 
granted after much suffering to the dying, had de- 
scended on Susine, for the look of peace on the sweet 
face told him that the prison and its gloom had lost 
their terrors for her, and all around was brightened 
by the glory to be revealed. 

The evening sun was setting in tints of crimson, 
purple, and gold over the valleys, and as Teofilo sat 
by the side of Susine, he noticed that her eyes, which 
were full of a wistful, longing look, were fixed on a 
comer of the grated window of her dungeon whence 
she could see a part of the mountain which towered 
above the prison. Even that glimpse of her dear loved 
mountains was a mournful pleasure to Susine; but 
as she thought that in all probability she would never 
wander over their green slopes again, the deep sobs 
of a sorrow too great for words almost convulsed her. 

The old man saw that her thoughts were fixed at 
that moment on her late home, and laying his hands 
gently on her head, he said, " I have come to thee, 
dear child, a poor substitute for thy broken-hearted 
mother, whom it has pleased the Lord to lay upon a 
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bed of sore sickness, or nothing else would have kept 
her from thee, to tell thee of all their deep sorrowing 
love — thy twin sister too, who would give her life for 
thine were appeal of any use, which it is not — or the 
good Pastor Niderini would have dared even more 
than he has for thine and thy husband's release. But 
oh ! my suffering lamb,'' said Teofilo, " lay all thy 
burthen on the Lord Jesus — He will uphold thee. Thy 
sorrows have been many, but thou art found worthy 
to suflfer for His name's sake ! " 

Susine looked at the old man, who was like a father 
to her, and it seemed that all the tender recollections of 
home and kindred his presence inspired were too much 
for the deeply suffering girl. She tried to speak, and at 
first could not, but at last she uttered a cry of ^^Madre 
mia, ohime mia madre, dove set iu^ O miei cari iuite I " 

This was too trying a scene for old Teofilo, but he 
would do all he had promised. He took the little 
packet containing the lock of hair he had cut from 
Claude's head, and gave it to Susine as a love gift 
from him ; but her emotion was so great, that he dared 
not ask one in return, but talked to her and com- 
forted her as good men do to little children ; and after 
a time she declared that for her all was finished in this 
world. On seeing Teofilo's old eyes full of tears, she 
begged him not to be so distressed. " Do not weep for 
poor Susine. 'Tis all past — the torture — the cruel, cruel 
nails — and the weary suffering; and I am going 
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home I " She lay with her eyes closed for a few 
seconds, and then continued, "Ah, the dear valleys I 
how I love them ! But it is much fairer there, where 
Christ is waiting for us in the glorious city of our rest." 
Old Teofilo wished greatly to hear some comforting 
word from Susine to her mother, to Netta, and Umberto, 
for he had not dared say much to her the last time he 
saw her ; but her mind seemed beyond earth, for she 
was but half conscious now of what was passing around 
her, still murmuring at intervals : " Jesus is all in all — 

• He is my rock — Lord forgive me — Thou hast bought 
me, I am Thine — O God ! my faith and hope are 
fixed on Thee." 

" Susine, thou art indeed almost home. Hast thou 
a word to thy husband, thy mother, sister, and thy 
brother ? They love thee passing well, poor darling ! 
Speak, be it ever so low, I shall hear thee." 

Susine heard him, for the big tears came slowly 
down her cheeks, and trembling with the emotion 
those loved names called forth, she seemed to be 
brought back to earthly feelings, and " Claude ! O 
Claude ! my own dear husband ! would that we 
could have died together!" came from her trembling 
lips. "But why do I murmur? Saviour! Jesus! 
forgive these close clingings to human affections." 

. And turning her already glazing eyes to Teofilo, she 
said, "Tell — tell all my loved ones, how I prayed 
for them and loved them to the last Say to my 
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Claude that we shall soon — ah ! how soon — be 
reunited. We were very young to suffer; but His 
will be done." The last words were sighed out as 
Fra Paolo entered the cell. Nothing was heard but 
the laboured breathing of the young girl, whose soul 
was passing, for the gray shadows were creeping 
slowly over her face, from whence the death-dews 
were tenderly wiped away by old Teofilo. *' Art thou 
ready, happy to hear the Master's voice, dear child?" 
said he. " Happy — ^ready," was the low quivering reply ; 
" Lord, I am thine — my Redeemer — all in all!" 

Fra Paolo had stood by in deep sorrow at the 
sight of the young life passing thus in her early spring- 
time away ; but seeing the entire faith and trust Susine 
had in her Saviour's love, he dared not wish it were 
otherwise ordered. 

And now, both Teofilo and Fra Paolo, seeing that 
the final moment was approaching, knelt down and 
prayed God's mercy that He would cause the light to 
shine on the dark valley as she passed through. 
" Into Thy loving tender care, O Shepherd of Israel's 
lambs, we commit our dying sister, sure that the gates 
of the heavenly city, the New Jerusalem, are open to re- 
ceive her, as one who has come out of great tribulation." 

Susine listened, and tried to put her hands together, 
as she used when a little child ; and opening her eyes, 
a peculiar wistful smile came over her face, and she 
whispered, " Oh, love inexpressible ! Oh, light 
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divine ! Hark ! 'tis Jesus calls me. Hold me not 
here. Lord, I come. My Father I oh, my Father ! " 
And then a sound as though angels' wings were flutter- 
ing joyously was heard, and with the name of her 
Redeemer on her lips, Susine passed from the dark 
dungeon into the bright light of her Easter morning. 

Fra Paolo, after one kindly look on the still form, 
left the broken-hearted Teofilo alone with the dead 
Christian martyr; and he, after severing one long 
tress of her silky hair from the head, covered her face 
reverently with a handkerchief, and departed. 

The next morning Claude Beltrami, with four 
others, suffered death at the stake ; but the fire had 
no terrors for him, his whole soul was full of love to 
God, and he died willingly testifying, with his dying 
breath, that when once the love of Christ fills the 
heart, the Christian lives only in that love which helps 
him and sustains him in the pangs of the martyr's 
death. His rapturous thanksgiving when Teofilo 
told him of his wife's peaceful death was something 
beautiful to see. He had never thought of his own 
suffering at the stake, but he had passed hours in 
prayer that God in His mercy would take the life so 
precious to him, and thus save her the torture of the 
flames, and his heavenly Father heard him ; and now, 
with all the heroic spirit of the true martyr, he wel- 
comed death, thanking God who had given him the 
victory through our Lord Jesus Christ. 




CONCLUSION. 

** Domestic bliss, tliat like a harmless dove 
Can centre in a little quiet nest . 
All that desire would fly for through the world. 
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EARLY two years have passed since the 
tragic events recorded in the last chapter, 
and the Val Pelice is dressed in the tender 
green of the early summer time. It is 
morning, one of those sweet dewy mornings when a 
certain soft silence reigns over everything, only 
broken by the pleasant sounds of busy pastoral life 
which are now once again heard in the Valleys. 

The vinedresser is singing gaily as he works in the 
vineyards; the husbandman whistles cheerily as he 
goes forth to sow his fields ; and on the site of the 
burned and ruined hamlets, farms and homesteads are 
rising, phoenix-like, from their own ashes ; for through 
the kindly interference of some Christian princes, 
Victor Amedeus of Savoy had, a short time before, 
caused the persecutions to cease against the Val- 
dese, and now each day saw these lately suffering 
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people returning from their dreary exile, or their refuge 
in the caverns of the Alps, to the loved valleys where 
they were bom. 

On that charming summer morning, everything was 
fresh with renewed life ; the cattle with their tinkling 
bells roamed over the grassy mountain slopes ; the 
logarino and gardalina sang blithely in the rose 
thickets ; whilst the pleasant sound of laughter from 
gay girl-voices came from the mulberry grounds, 
where, upon the broad tree-ladders, some peasant 
girls in their picturesque dresses were tending their 
silkworms. Under the grateful shade of a pretty vine 
herceauy which was just like a leafy summer parlour, 
a young mother sat, her babe quietly sleeping in the 
little wicker swathing cradle at her feet. An older 
person, whose sad countenance bore the impress of 
deep sorrows nobly endured, was sitting near her 
watching the little child, a baby girl, who just then 
awoke, fresh and rosy from her morning sleep, hold- 
ing out her dimpled arms to be taken up! 

The Widow Bonelli — for it was she — bent down and 
caressed the little creature with infinite tenderness, 
calling her pet names, her bird, her comforter, her 
darling Susine, the unbidden tears filling her eyes, as 
she pronounced the name of her deeply loved and 
ever to be lamented daughter. 

" Mamina mia,'' said Netta, bending lovingly over 
her mother, " Radinelli and I would not have given 
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our little cherub our lost darling's name if we had 
thought that by acceding to your request we should 
add to your grief. You would not, I am sure, recall 
our Susine even if you could ; for think only for one 
minute of how happy she is now, and how it pleased 
the Lord to show His love to her, as one of His 
lambs who heard His voice. She suffered — ^yes, how 
bitterly, let her cruel persecutors answer; but her 
Saviour was with her ; and one who saw her suffer 
declared that when the torture was greatest, a heavenly 
look came over her face, as though something divine 
had taken all her pains away, and she fainted." 

The widow was in tears before Netta ceased speak- 
ing, and drawing her handkerchief over her eyes, she 
sat down, becoming more composed as she listened 
to her daughter's words. 

" 'Tis all true, Nettina cara^^ said her mother ; " I 
would not call my child back to earth ; but when we 
returned to our own dear valleys again, and all knelt 
down to kiss the sod, which to us was hallowed — nay, 
holy ground — bear with me — ^but joy was scarcely joy, 
because my darling's eyes could not behold it." 

" Poor, dear mamma ! " said Netta ; " I too never 
mourned more for my twin-sister than at that mo- 
ment; and then I tried to let the remembrance of 
what Teofilo told us of her last peaceful hours com- 
fort me ; for it seemed, from what he said, that she 
was permitted to see in vision the glorious city, the 



New Jerusalem of her rest, so great was her trust 
in and love to her Saviour. So do not weep, mamina 
mta, as they who have no hope ; but whilst we mourn 
our darling as not lost, but gone before, let us bow in 
humble submission to Him who has called her and 
the husband she loved so well to make a part in the 
number of His redeemed, who are clothed in white 
raiment, serving God day and night." 

" I acknowledge that I have been weak, and that 
you, my Netta, and Umberto, as well as your good 
Radinelli, whilst suffering deeply yourselves, have 
consoled and comforted me by your untiring care and 
attention. Almost the last words that the Pastor 
Niderini said to me when he and the family of Gia- 
como Fragosa — who with us were the last to leave 
the encampment in the chestnut wood — ^left for Swit- 
zerland were, * Many have been God's acts of mercy 
to you, dear friend,' said he ; ' although you have had 
bitter sorrows, one of which mercies was, that when 
He took your Susine, He also claimed her husband, 
so that one was not left to mourn the fate of the 
other ; and last, but far from least, that yon faithful 
old man — pointing to Teofilo— was permitted to be 
with your dying child, so that she did not, like so 
many others, breathe her last sigh alone.' " 

" And surely it was a great mercy," replied Netta ; 
** and the Pastor, as a true Christian, in reminding you 
of it, poured the oil and wine of consolation into your 
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wounded heart. So now, my mother, you must let 
my little Susi become another daughter to you, and 
my Radinelli a son, instead of dear, kindly-hearted 
Claude, whose memory is so dear to all of us." 

" Right, Netta, little wife," said the cheery voice of 
Radinelli, who at that moment entered the room with 
Umberto ; " and it shall not be our fault if our mother 
is lonely or desponding. But where is my little 
maid? Let me have her for a few minutes, and then 
she shall go to grandma." 

Netta put the babe into her husband's arms, and 
then sat down to preside at their early cena; and her 
mother, tummg to Umberto, made some anxious in- 
quiries respecting their new dwelling, the building and 
furnishing ot which her son and Radinelli were super- 
intending, wishing to surprise her with its exact resem- 
blance to the old one, of so many pleasant and also 
sad memories. 

"With what mingled feelings shall we enter our 
new home," said Netta ; " and how glad I am that 
our dear father's last wishes have been fulfilled, * that 
on the ground where the home of his ancestors stood, 
another homestead should be raised ; ' and I hope that 
when my mother sees it, she will feel how much of 
love and respect to her and our dear father has in- 
spired my brother and Radmelli in its construction." 

" 'Twill indeed be a happy day when we are again 
settled in quiet and comfort," said the Widow Bo- 
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nelli ! " but, ah me ! there will be no Susine to cheer 
me — no loving husband's voice to welcome me then 
as he used to. Oh, my husband ! my husband ! Why 
did I let you go forth that terrible night?'' 

" Hush, madre mia^ hush," said Netta, " Here take 
my little Susine, whilst I put away these things. But 
first let me give you this precious little packet our 
good old Teofilo brought me some time past, but I 
have not liked to pain you by showing it you, for it 
contains the little posy Claude gave our dear girl the 
day they were betrothed, and the two locks of hair, 
one our lost darling's and the other poor Claude's — 
there, dear little mother, don't cry so." 

On the same spot where a few months since nothing 
was to be seen but the charred ruins of the martyred 
Pastor^s dwelling, a commodious, many-gabled cottage 
stands, so like that other one, that Netta says she could 
almost forget, and expect to see her dear father sitting 
in his old seat beneath the vines, or hear her twin-sister 
calling for her to come and take their evening walk. 

"How pleasant is this warm air and soft moon- 
light," said the Widow Bonelli, as she sat quietly 
knitting at the window, which opened on the deep 
wooden balcony, now covered with many-coloured 
pea vines, which shed their sweet breath on the clear 
night air. " Ah ! Netta, carafiglia mia^ God's peace 
has, in these last months^ descended on us^ like 
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the gracious dew from heaven ; and in permitting us 
to sit under our own vine and fig-tree, has given us 
more than our deserts/' 

" Do you not think, dear mother, that all God gives 
us is more than we deserve," said Umberto, looking 
up from the book he was reading, " especially after 
our many repinings ? We again have a home, which 
is in itself a great blessing after our sufferings in the 
cavern, and subsequently in the woods during the 
midwinter ; but now 'tis all past, and my heart seems 
to sing with thankfulness. True, the remembrance of 
our dear ones, whose voices are hushed in the silence 
of the grave, will always be a sad and tender memory, 
still the Divine Hand which gave the blow has with no 
ungentle touch wiped our tears away ! " 

" True, my son," said Fra Paolo, or, as we must 
now call him. Pastor Paolo Mancini, for having left 
the errors of the Romish Church, he had been in- 
vited by the Synod to become the minister of the 
little church in the ilex grove. "Always acknow- 
ledge the mercies as well as the justice of our h^venly 
FaUier, and He will lead and guide you into all truth. 
And now, dear friends, as the evening is so still and 
charming, I thought I would come in and ask you to 
walk forth with me and enjoy it; for those grand 
mountains and these pleasant fruitful valleys seem to 
me a temple wherein to praise God in our thoughts, 
and to acknowledge His goodness in admiring the 
I 
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works of His hands. Truly the Psalmist is right in 
saying, * Day unto day uttereth speech, and night unto 
night showeth knowledge/ There is no speech nor 
language where their voice is not heard." 

And so talking of sacred things they walked forth, 
the old Pastor with his long white beard, making his 
figure look truly patriarchal, the widow and Umberto 
on either side of him, Netta and her husband following. 

They crossed the quiet valley where patches of 
moonlight lay on the sleeping flowers, varied by the 
deep shadows cast by the mountains, where all seemed 
dark in contrast to that flush of light, like joy's mantle 
covering memory's tears, and then passed on until 
they arrived at the little burying-ground. 

The widow looked inquiringly at her son and 
Radinelli, the former of whom for answer took her 
kindly by the hand, and led her through the rustic 
gate to a spot where a plain slab of pure white marble 
covered two graves, on one and the other of which 
was written the following few words : — 

LUODIVICO BONELLI, aged 57 years. 
"Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord." 



CLAUDE BELTRAMI, aged 22 years, 

AND 
SUSINE, His WIFE, aged 17 YEARS. 

*'*' They were lovely in their lives, and in death they 

were not divided," 
" So He giveth His beloved sleep." 



.1 
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The widow turned her eyes full of grateful feeling 
on her son and Radinelli, and in tones of deep 
emotion thanked them that they had brought the 
dear remains of her husband to rest in the spot where 
he had once expressed a wish to be laid when his 
time for resting came. Seeing that her good and 
faithful servant, the devoted friend of her family, old 
Teofilo, had joined the little group, she prayed God's 
blessing on him, that he had, by never-tiring endea- 
vours and entreaties, obtained possession of all that 
remained of the young pair, so that together they 
might rest, in the hope of a glorious awaking when 
they would hear the Master's voice, " Well done, good 
and faithful servants ; enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord." 

They stood together by the graves of their dead, 
God's presence about them, for they seemed to hear 
His voice in the low murmur of the summer breezes 
which swayed the forest trees ; and then, calmed and 
tranquillised, they returned to their home, to thank 
Him that the shadows had passed away, and that at 
eventide there was light ! 

THE END. 
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